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MODERN METHODS IN FARMERS’ INSTITUTE WORK 
The state of Ohio has in many respects the best and most 
economical system of managing farmers’ institutes. .The work is 
wholly under the direction of the state board of agriculture, but an 
act passed April 26, 1890, provides for the organization and support 
of farmers’ institute societies. These may be formed by 20 or more 
farmers, who elect 2 committee of five, including the president and 
secretary ; the membership consists of all residents of the county 
who enroll their names in the secretary’s book, and only such are 
entitled to vote at the society’s annual meetings. Not more than 
two of the executive committee shall be residents of the same town- 
ship, or members of the grange, alliance, or farmers’ club. The 
rules provide that the institutes shall be strictly non partisan and 
non sectarian in every phase of their work. No institute shall be 
operated in the direct interest of any party, grange, alliance, farm- 
ers’ club, sect, or society, but for the 
equal good of all citizens and farming 
communities, and nothing of an adver- 
tising nature is permitted. Not to 
exceed three institutes may be organized 
in any one county. The local society is 
obliged to petition the state board to fix 
the dates and furnish speakers for their 
annual institutes, but the law provides 
that more frequent meetings or insti- 
tutes may be held by societies on their 
own account. Institutes are being held 
this season in 87 out of the 88 counties in 
Ohio, the county in which no institute 
is arranged for being a mining section. 
Asa matter of fact, institutes are never 
assigned in any county where there is 
not enough interest to petition for one. 
The trouble is not a failure to get peti- 
tions, but in knowing what to do with 
those that come in. The board received 
as high as seven petitions from one 
county last fall, and was able to grant 
only two at most. The aim is to give just 
enough help to encourage the farmers to 
work themselves. The local institute 
societies carry the burden of their 
arrangements and management, the 
advertising and similar details necessary 
for getting together an attendance. So 
far their chief trouble has been to find 
halls large enough to accommodate the 
people. The average attendance at 150 in- 
stitutes in the season of 1893-4 was 503. 
At each of these annual institutes the state board furnishes two lec- 
turers or speakers, whose compensation and expenses are paid by the 
board. These speakers occupy about half the time, local talent, dis- 
cussions and music occupying the rest of the sessions. Petitions 
must be all in by Sept ist, when the board arranges the dates of the 
institutes, so that their speakers can most conveniently cover the 
largest number of meetings at the least expenditure of time and 
money. The local society is early informed of the speakers and their 
topics, and at once perfect a program for the institute, which has to 
be thoroughly advertised at least two weeks in advance of the meet- 
ing, so that long before the date arrives every citizen in the county 
is informed of the time, place and nature of the institute. The insti- 
tute society hold their annual business meeting in connection with 
the institute, and the secretary has to send a full report of the 
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institute to the state board. The expense of this service is met by 
a half cent per capita tax, the amount not to exceed $200 in any 
county, which is collected in the usual manner, along with other 
taxes. Three mills of this tax goes to the county institute society for 
local expenses, such as hall rent, advertising, music, traveling ex- 
penses of the officers of the society, etc. The law strictly provides 
that none of these officers shall draw salaries. The other two mills 
go to the state board of agriculture to pay for the two speakers that 
it sends to each institute. Last season the total expenses for the 150 
institutes held amounted to $10,176, of which amount $5,359 was 
expended by the local societies and $4,817 by the state board of agri- 
culture. The board collected from the counties $4,976 out of a total 
allowable from the two mills tax of $5,238. It thus appears that 
the two mills gave the state board about $150 more than it expended 
for the service and expenses of the speakers furnished to the insti- 
tutes. The total average expense per institute was $67.83, of which 
the societies paid an average’ of $35.72, 
and the state board of agriculture $32.11, 
showing that in practice the expense is 
about equally divided between the local- 
ity and the state supervising agency. The 
average expense per capita for each per- 
son attending five sessions of the institute 
was only 134c. 

The other work of the state board re- 
quires an annual appropriation of $8,000. 
It manages the state fair, which is sup- 
posed to pay its own expenses, and the 
work connected with it is about one-fifth 
of the work of the secretary’s office. It 
is the duty of the secretary to conduct 
the farmers’ institute, to attend to licens- 
ing all fertilizers, sampling them, having 
them analyzed, and making an annual 
report of the same ; also toissue monthly 
crop reports, and for six months of the 
year weekly weather and crop bulletins, 
the latter being done in connection with 
the government weather bureau. The 
board also has to edit and publish the lec- 
tures delivered at the local institutes and 
alsoat the annual state institute held at 
Columbus, together with the proceedings 
of the board of agriculture. It is evident 
that the board is managed with great 
economy, because the secretary has so 
much work, and there is not a superin- 
tendent for institutes, another for crop 
reports, etc. The present secretary of 
the board of agriculture is the author of 
the institute law above referred to. under which Ohio secures more 
institutes and a larger attendance for the money expended than 
does any other state. Mr Bonham has lectured in almost every 
county in the state, and farmers and stockmen all recognize him as 
a worker in full sympathy with them. Born in Hamilton county, 
Ohio, his boyhood was spent on a farm in the Miami valley. After 
clerking three years, he went to Carey’s academy, and subsequently 
worked his way through Miami university. Graduating in 1855, he 
was a professor of languages until he established a private school at 
St Louis in 1859, which failing health obliged him to give up in 
1872, when he bought Glen-Ellen farm, near Oxford, Butler county, 
Ohio, which soon became noted for its neatness and variety of 
products, especially its fancy pork. He was one of the founders and , 
secretary of the Poland-China Record—an authority on the breed. 
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MAKING BEEF AT A PROFIT 





(The following was read at the Ohio state farmers’ institute this week, 
by W. W. TAYLOR, one of the most successfulfeeders for beef in that state.] 

The prospect favors returning profits in the business of raising 
beef cattle in this section. While sheep and horses no longer pay, the 
great consumption of beef gives assurances that prime cattle will 
always be in demand. And an examination of market statistics 
fora long period of years shows that the well bred and well fed 
steers, weighing from 1300 to 1500 Ibs alive, have always sold at a 
price that paid a profit to the producers. Such meat is of a better 
grade or quality, with an evener distribution of fat, than animals 
grown to two or three years on coarse food and then made fat on 
grain. Hence the important point in making beef at a profit is to 
produce the best, which we have all the facilities and adyantages 
for doing successfully. Competition with the great plains of the 
west can only be met by sending to market an article our compet- 
itors cannot produce, and that will command attention and prices 
they cannot attain or obtain. The grade Shorthorn cows kept on 
many farms are excellent foundations upon which to commence. 
My experience has been that high grade Shorthorn bullocks, every- 
thing considered, are better feeders than full blood cattle. Instead 
of killing the calves for veal, the males at least should be grown to 
mature beeves. 

Select as a sire a bull of pure breed, and of any beef breed fan- 
cied by the farmer and that is reasonably fine in the bone, but not 
extremely distinguished in that line; with an abundance of muscle 
covering his frame, wide back, straight upper and under line, clear 
bright eye. Or better still is it to choose a sire that is known and 
has proven himself the progenitor of such stock as we wish to keep 
and develop. A cross upon this grade cow will insure a progeny 
suited to keeping and maturing to beef age. Let the calf be drop- 
ped at any convenient season. Castrate the male at any time from 
one day to one week old. If a polled blood has not been introduced, 
dehorn at any time and by any process that completes the work. 
The benefits derived by dispensing with the horns are present from 
the day of its completion until the animal has been driven into the 
slaughter pen. 

Raise the calf by hand. This keeps it tame andit will much 
sooner learn to take substantial food, than if running with the cow. 
Give milk fresh or after the cream has been removed, in such quan- 
tities as appears to be assimilated and healthful, but avoid over 
feeding at all times. When quite young, a thrifty calf will begin 
consuming some extra food besides the milk that it receives. 
Encourage this desire by mixing wheat bran or ground oats with 
the milk; the calf is fed in small quantities at first, but the grain 
may be slowly increased as the age and wants of the animal require. 
In summer or late spring, allow the calf the range of a good pasture 
lot in connection with milk and such other feed as will prove 
growthful. A good dark house in summer to keep away flies, and 
warm clean homes in winter, add so much to comfort and conse- 
quently to growth, that each demand attention. A very good plan 
is to give freedom of pasture at night and house during day time 
in summer or winter as circumstances indicate. The grain ration 
must, however, in the calf age, be cautiously managed, having in 
view our design of future treatment and the age to which we 
expect to carry our stock before we dispose of it. 

For winter feed, clover hay well cured, has perhaps no equal. 
Any of our tame or cultivated grasses cut early or green will be con- 
sumed with a relish, and in connection with some whole grain 
would keep up a vigorous and healthy growth if good quarters are 
provided and plenty of water. If an early market is sought, the 
grain ration can be safely increased, but in most cases growth is 
better promoted by plenty of hay, corn fodder, or any other avail- 
able provender that the animal relishes. Having had no experience 
with ensilage or roots, Ican only commend them upon my judg- 
ment and have no doubt that either or both, would be valuable and 
worthy of more general use. If the animal is to be matured before 
the age of two years, grain ought to be continually used daily after 
it was once begun and the nearer we arrive to market day, the more 
and the richer the feed. Mr Taylor’s views on ground vs unground 
grain for cattle, with or without hogs, and the best age for market- 
ing beef will be printed later. 





Feeding Value of Corn Stover.—There is a constantly increasing 
evidence of the great value of corn stover as food for cattle, sheep 
and horses, and Prof G. E. Morrow of the Illinois station believes 
that it may wisely be substituted for a large part of the hay fed to 
farm animals. There are practical difficulties in saving and hand- 
ling the fodder and husking the ears to leave the stover. While 
ensilage is largely fed to dairy cows, it is little used for fattening 
cattle. Experiments at many stations show that the largest 
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food value per acre is produced in ordinary seasons by planting corn 
more thickly than is the common practice. This reduces the size 
of the ear, thus removing one objection to feeding ear corn. In 
many cases it is best to feed the snapped corn, or the corn fodder, 
without husking. Shredding the stalks is preferable to cutting. 





SOME MISTAKES OF STOCK-BREEDERS 
{Abstract of address by Prof G. E. MoRROw, of Illinois, before the Ohio 
farmers’ and breeders’ institute at Columbus, Jan 16, 1895.] 


Phe only sufficient reason for dwelling on mistakes of the past 
or present is that recalling them to mind may help us avoid them 
in the future. American stock breeders have learned useful lessons. 
There is more general insistance by the best breeders on individual 
excellence and less reliance on ancestry ; more recognition of merit 
in other breeds; less of fetish-like worship of family or fancy char- 
acteristics ; less of attempts to unduly inflate prices. But while 
there are many indications of gradual improvement in the near 
future for the stock breeding interests, many have broken up their 
herds or flocks and are not ina position to be benefitted by this 
improved condition—a great mistake on their part. 

Clearly a multitude of farmers have made and are making a 
serious mistake in not taking advantage of the depression in prices 
for well-bred stock. The rearing or feeding of live stock will con- 
tinue to have a large place on the majority of farms in the central 
west. Good stock, wisely purchased and handled, is more profita- 
ble than poor; but the majority of farmers are less disposed to buy 
good breeding stock at phenomenally low prices than they were 
when prices were perhaps unduly high. One can not fail to deplore 
the mistake so commonly made of breeding without definite plan, 
or that of using sires of different breeds or types simply because 
they are available or are highly praised. 

Special or professional breeders have often made the mistake of 
selecting breeds because of an existing or prospective ‘‘ boom,” with 
little regard to climatic or other adaptations. For the prosperity 
of the industry there have been quite too many “ plungers” in the 
ranks of fine stock breeders. 

Extravagant praise of one breed or family, and extravagant 
depreciation of others has been a too common and disastrous mis- 
take. Comparatively few farmers believed the first, and those who 
did were disgusted when they learned the facts, while very many 
accepted the unjust criticisms as sufficient reason for not trying any 
of the improved breeds. 

It may seem unnecessary to now point out the mistake of mak- 
ing pedigree a substitute for individual merit, but this is still being 
done. There are breeds in which prices for animals of certain fam- 
ilies are two to ten times as high as those for equally good animals 
of other families. And there are still breeders who seem to think 
that good pedigrees will maintain excellence without good care and 
persistent selection. The exaltation of minor or purely “fancy” 
points is a mistake, the evil results of which ought to have been 
thoroughly learned. The ‘‘color craze” is perhaps the most striking 
illustration. Minor points have their importance as means of 
attesting purity of breeding, but they should never outweigh prac- 
tically important points, and their multiplication should always be 
discouraged. Every additional requirement limits choice. It is 
vastly more difficult to secure a high standard of excellence with 
six such points than it is with three. 

Insistence on having animals ‘‘absolutely pure” in breed or 
family has done much to prevent general introduction of practicaily 
pure-bred stock. Convince a young farmer that an animal should 
not be used for breeding purposes because it has one sixty-fourth of 
an unfashionable cross, and he has large excuse for becoming dis- 
gusted. Admission to registry of good animals, with a reasonable 
number of crosses of pure blood, is an incentive to breeding up and 
for the best interests of improved stock breeding. 

Records showing excellence by trial or by awards at exhibi- 
tions, have great value—if the conditions under which the trials or 
the awards were made are fully understood and found to be satis- 
factory. A record of a performance under unusual conditions or 
of a prize bestowed by an incompetent judge or over inferior ani- 
mals has little value. 

There have been serious mistakes in attempting to produce 
‘‘all purpose” animals. It is equally true that there have been 
serious mistakes in over specialization of purpose or of breeds, 
There are desirable characteristics which it is impossible to com- 
bine in one animal. There are others which are in no sense antag- 
onistic. The best demand, in the sense of that which gives the 
highest prices, is for the special purpose animal; the largest 
demand is for animals fitted for more than one use. Development 
of any purpose to the point of lessening vitality or tolerating serious 
defects in other respects, often costs more than it is worth. 
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TREE DEALERS AND THEIR METHODS 


ONE WHO KNOWS, ILLINOIS 


When on a recent visit to one of the nursery centers of the 
west, where tree dealers congregate every fall and spring to buy 
stock for filling their orders, I was very much impressed by their 
conversation as indicative of their methods. A few characteristic 
statements may serve as an illustration: “If you can only get one 
of the leading men of a neighborhood booked for a good-sized order 
you will have clear sailing after that.” ‘‘Yes, I use that scheme 
lots of times. Sometimes I find it pays to get a man to take a bill 
of trees as a gift if he has some influence. I can then go to some 
of his neighbors and show them the list, and tell them what he is 
taking, and they nearly always bite.” ‘I never want to work the 
same territory twice. WhenI have delivered a bill of goods and got 
the money for it I don’t want to ever see or hear from the buyer 
again. I don’t care whether his trees live or not. In fact I think 
it would be better for the next man who comes along if they don’t.’ 
‘‘The first winter I sold trees I cleaned up $800 for my winter’s 
work.” ‘After paying all expenses?” ‘Yes, sir; paid everything 
and had that much left.” 

In talking the matter over with one of the leading nurserymen, 
I spoke of some of these conversations, and remarked that it looked 
as though some of the dealers would do almost anything short of 
actual robbery. He replied, “I get so disgusted with the whole 
business of selling trees through these dealers that I don’t know 
what to do. I sometimes think I won’t let another dealer have 
another tree. But don’t you know the farmers themselves are the 
ones who are to blame for the way these things are run? If a man 
tries to do an honest business with them, he fails to do anything. 
It is only when you make him believe you have some great thing 
with which he can make his fortune, and you are doing him a spe- 
cial favor by letting him have it, that you can do anything with 
him. I know two young men, brothers, who began selling trees, 
determined to do an honest business. They stuck to it for two 
years, and during that time they didn’t make expenses. Then 
they went to town, got a fine suit and plug hat apiece, fixed up 
some big stories, and since then they have just coined money. 
What is needed is better business sense on this whole subject of 
fruits and fruit-growing among the farmers themselves. Why, I 
could sell them stuff worth a great deal more than they get through 
these dealers, and at one-fourth the price, but they won't 
come to me.” 

In many of these cases the tree agent or dealer is as guilty of 
obtaining money under false pretenses as any other sharper, and 
the only trouble about a successful prosecution is to find the man 
after you become convinced you are swindled. Why could we not 
have a law compelling all traveling retail salesmen to give bond for 
honest dealing in the counties in which they propose to work? Yet 
what’s the use of laws concerning a matter where every one can 
readily protect himself? If farmers are determined to be caught 
law can’t stop it. 





MANAGEMENT OF THE YOUNG ORCHARD 


[This is the pith of_a splendid paper read before the Maine pomological 
society last week, by C. E. WHEELER, who is one of the most successful apple 
growers in the great commercial orchard belt of the Pine Tree state, which 
exports such quantitiés of fine apples to the English market at fancy prices. 
His experience may be consulted with profit by apple growers in our Middle 
stateg and Ohio, although their soil and location may not justify following 
his methods in every detail.], 


The orchard will require the best field of the farm. If you can 
turn over the sod and keep the soil loose by using the cultivator often 
for the first few years, and giving the young trees as good care as 
your neighbor does his corn, you may at least expect they will pay 
for this extra care by an increased and thrifty growth. If you do 
not, make this preliminary preparation for the trees: When you 
are ready to set them, stake off your field two rods each way. Dig 
around each stake a hole from two to four feet across down through 
the soil, leaving the bottom well stirred up with the spade. If the 
trees are set in an old field or pasture, good-sized deep holes will be 
found a great help to the young trees during the first few years of 
their growth. Two persons can do this work to much better 
advantage than one. The turf is cut in a circle around the stake, 
quartered, and removed to one side, and the soil is always placed 
upon the upper side, as it can be worked into the hole much better 
and easier. 

Now as to trees. I prefer home-grown trees, taken from the 
nursery and removed to their new and permanent quarters at once. 
I have, in the past, recommended the setting of trees that are two 
years old, but from greater experience I now recommend older 
trees. The wood is better matured, and there is also more root 
growth, thus insuring a more rapid growth of the tree. This is 
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especially desirable when the trees are brought from a nursery as 
far off as those in western New York, and the loss of trees will be 
far less. I cut all roots, from the size of a lead pencil up; all dam- 
aged ones are removed, and if any have been torn off, a clean-cut 
wound is made at the place where the injury to the root has taken 
place. It is the rootlets which take up the plant food, and with a 
good clean cut the fine rootlets start out rapidly, grow very quickly, 
and thus begin their labors at once. - Do not be afraid to use the 
pruning knife in shaping the top of the tree. 

In transplanting the tree, one person should hold it in place 
while the other works in the soil, sing the very fine soil to put in 
about the rootlets of the tree. The tree should be placed an inch 
or two deeper than it stood in the nursery row, and should lean a 
little to the south, to prevent or lessen the injury from sun scald. 
Wounds on the trunks of trees from this cause may be healed over 
by plastering on fresh cow dung and clay, after which bind on a 
piece of old bran sack or burlap to keep itin place. In filling in 
the soil pains must be taken to have the roots in much the same 
position as they were when the tree was in the nursery row, not 
crowded inin a bunch, and at the same time treading the dirt in 
firmly, that there may be no air spaces—for roots do not grow or 
thrive on air. If one wishes to add fertilizer it should be in the 
shape of ground bone and muriate of potash, 300 lbs of the former 
to 100 lbs of the latter. This should be well mixed, and a quart or 
two well distributed with the soil as it is placed about the’ roots 
gives the very best form of plant food for the young tree. But 
never, never use any form of barn manure. If you do, it will surely 
burn the roots, and the tree will receive a bad check which it will 
take it years to recover from. Mulching should be placed around 
the tree. Water grasses or brakes are good for this purpose, but 
remember that mulching is not plant food, it is tillage, rather. It 
keeps the soil damp, loose and fresh, free from weeds and grass, 
and unlocking the plant food through its action much the same as 
we do with the cultivator. Young trees should be staked, espe- 
cially if in an exposed location, where high winds have a chance to 
rake them, or if they are near a wall where the snow is liable to 
drift over them and break them down. In early spring, when the 
crust is forming and the snow settling down, look after the trees. 
I have often found branches being split down from this cause, or 
where upon some steep hillside with the snow below the branches, 
the trunk of the trees strained hard, and often half laid over. 

If the trees are seedlings I should not graft till they have 
reached such size that the limbs may be used, and I prefer the cleft 
graft. This is the best form for the Baldwin, for the seedling 
stocks are, for the most part, of tough wood. Some trees do not 
come to shape up, so it is best to take the top off. In this way one 
can form a fine top, but if a Baldwin graft is used it may break 
down and go to pieces. This is one very bad out with nursery- 
grown stocks of this variety. Do not invest in them. Good barn 
manure, after the first year, maybe used in small amounts as a 
top dressing, or to be worked into the soil with a cultivator. 





A NEGLECTED BUT VALUABLE PEAR 


The Forelle pear is very seldom seen but.it has so many good 
qualities that it merits a much more 
general planting. It is called by the 
Germans, from whom we haveit, Forel- 
len-birne, 7. e., Trout pear, because it is 
speckled like the brook trout. The pear 
is below medium in size, inclining to 
pyriform in shape. When fully ripe, it 
is of lemon yellow color, with a deep red 
cheek on the sunny side, marked with 
bright crimson specks. The tree is a 
good grower and a regular bearer. It is 
fine grained, buttery and melting in 
quality. It ripens late in October and 
with care may be kept until Christmas. 
With our modern cold storage facilities, 
there would not be the slightest trouble 

FORELLE PEAR in prolonging its season until well along 
in January and perhaps later. 





New Fruits From Canada, described by Secretary Woolverton of 
the Ontario fruit growers’ association in his report to the American 
pomological society this week: Ontario is a new apple, a cross 
between Spy and Wagener; an early and abundant bearer and of 
first quality. The Dempsey pear, originated by the late P. C. 
Dempsey, a cross between Bartlett and Duchess—excellent. Pearl 
gooseberry raised by William Saunders of Ottawa, a cross between 
Downing and Ashton’s Seedling; a httle larger than Downing and 
more productive. 
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EFFECTS OF NITROGENOUS FERTILIZERS 


The most expensive element of plant food and consequently 
the one which demands the closest attention, is nitrogen. Some 
comparatively recent studies and experiments relating to this 
branch of agricultural economy have been made at Storrs agricul- 
tural college, and from a paper by Prof C. S. Phelps we glean the 
following: In calculating the value of nitrogenous fertilizers, we 
must consider not only their effect on the yield, but also their effect 
on the chemical composition and feeding value of the crop. Grasses 
and grains generally show an increased yield from the use of such 
fertilizers, while on the other hand, clover and other legumes seem 
to be but slightly benefitted by them. In some experiments in 1890 
and 1891 a number of plats of grass were fertilized with a uniform 
quantity of mixed mineral fertilizer, 480 lbs to the acre, but with 
varying quantities of nitrogen in the form of nitrate of soda and 
sulphate of ammonia, two plots receiving no fertilizer and one the 
mixed minerals alone. The results showed that with an increased 
quantity of nitrogen, which varied from 160 lbs of nitrate of soda 
up to 480 lbs, there was a correspondingly increased yield of grass, 
in the season when it was applied, while the following year the 
crop was not far from 25 per cent less, showing that the effect of 
the nitrogen was exhausted by the first crop and by the disappear- 
ance from the surface soil of that which was not consumed by the 
growth. 

Earlier experiments made on corn do not show such decided 
results in favor of nitrogen—in most cases where 75 lbs of nitrogen 
to the acre were used, it was a financial loss. It was found that 
the best results, so far as the nitrogen was concerned, were from 
the use of stable manure, and the following is suggested as one of 
the reasons why this is true: The soluble nitrogen of fertilizers is 
apt to be carried from the surface soil before the corn is ready to 
utilize it, while the decomposing stable manure yields up nitrogen 
slowly and constantly through the season. Upon oats, nitrogenous 
fertilizers are as desirable as upon the grasses and a series of expe- 
riments very fully demonstrated this fact. The yields were great- 
est where both nitrogen and phosphoric acid were employed, while 
potash seemed of little use. 

In order that the farmer may secure a more highly nitrogenized 
food for his live stock, a matter the importance of which may not 
be questioned, the value of using nitrogenous fertilizers is easily 
seen. In the experiments first alluded to, an analysis of the grasses 
showed that with an increased quantity of nitrogen in the fertilizers, 
there was a proportionate increase in the nitrogen or protein of the 
hay, varying from 7.3 per cent where no nitrogen was used up to 
9.2 where 75 lbs were used to the acre, but the increased nitrogen 
in the crop did not equal the amount supplied in the fertilizer. 

The lessons to be learned from these experiments are as fol- 
lows: Our crops generally contain a large excess of carbo-hydrates 
—the fuel and fat forming material, while the protein or nitrogen- 
ous parts, which make muscle, bone and milk are relatively lack- 
ing. The protein needed may be purchased in the form of wheat 
bran, oil meal, etc—it may be secured by growing clover, peas, etc, 
which obtain nitrogen from the air, or we may improve the situa- 
tion by importing and growing varieties of grains and grasses which 
are richer in this direction than the varieties we now use. 








HOW SOILS AND CROPS VARY IN COMPOSITION 


The fertilizing constituents required by the farmer are nitrogen, 
potash and phosphoric acid; other minerals occur in sufficient 
quantity for the plants’ needs. The table below shows the quantity 
of essential plant food found in six towns in different parts of Mass- 
achusetts, and there is doubtless quite as wide a range in the qual- 
ity of soils in all other states. The composition of four crops is also 
given : 

PARTIAL COMPOSITION OF SOILS AND CROPS 
One acre contains Potash 


Nitrogen Phosphorie Acid 


At Yarmouth, 12in depth, 5950 lbs 3500 Ibs 1050 Ibs 
Freetown, 12 in ts 5950 3500 700 
Hadley, 12 in ae 7700 5250 1750 
Amherst, 10 in o 6356 8611 10,556 
Agawam, 6 in “ 1295 1667 3000 
Marshfield, 6 in o 15,322 5600 5600 

Crops grown on one acre contain Nitrogen Phosphorie Acid Potash 

Corn, 100 bu and stover 3 tons, 163 lbs 576 lbs 107 Ibs 

Potatoes, 300 bu, 37 12 53 

Timothy Hay, 4 tons, 101 37 122 

Clover Hay, 4 “* 178 36 183 


By the table, the poorest soil, the Agawam plain land, contains 
in the upper ix inches as much nitrogen as eight crops of corn, as 
much phosphoric acid as 29 such crops and of potash as 28 crops. 
Much of this plant food is in an unavailable form ; to obtain all the 
food crops need, there must be more than enough at hand. It thus 
behooves farmers to so manage their land as to favor the conversion 
of inert food into available forms. Just how far it will pay to 
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TRUCK FARMING 





substitute tillage for manures must be left to individual determi- 
nation. Thorough drainage, fall plowing, complete aeration and 
pulverization before and during the growing season are means of 
keeping up fertility, which have received too little attention. 





TROUBLE WITH LETTUCE 


A market gardener, whose specialty is growing lettuce under 
glass, has for the past year had a good deal of trouble with a spe- 
cies of rot which seems first to attack the lower leaves, those lying 
on the ground, and then gradually spreading to the stalk and 
upwards. His greenhouses have a capacity of about 50,000 heads, 
and what has heretofore been a paying business is now rather a 
losing one because of the loss from rot. What to do to get rid of 
this pest is the question. A representative of this journal recently 
visited the place. The beds, at first glance, presented a beautiful 
appearance, their long rows of brilliant green showing up finely, 
but a closer investigation showed the dreaded disease was doing 
its destructive work. The soil of the beds is largely composed of 
loam, sifted coal ashes, vegetable humus, and a little sand. The 
stable manure is all worked over in a compost heap before using. 

We recommended the following treatment as being best calcu- 
lated to get rid of the rot. Whena bed is empty spray it heavily 
with the bordeaux mixture all over the surface. Later give it a 
liberal dressing of potash in some form ; wood ashes would be espe- 
cially desirable. Then work it up, as is usual, and just before 
setting out the plants spray it liberally the second time. The young 
plants, which in the meantime have been once transplanted, should 
be sprayed with the ammoniacal solution, diluted to one-half the 
usual strength. Then transplant, and after the plants get started 
again spray once more with the diluted ammoniacal solution. 

More or less rot will be found at first. .All the plants removed 
for this reason, or all rotten leaves which are removed in trimming 
should be destroyed. By no means should they be allowed to get 
to the compost heat, where they would infect the whole heap. 
Better burn them all up. Weare of the opinion that this treatment, 
persisted in, will prove effectual. 





Sulphate of Potash and Actual Potash.—Large amounts of 
chlorine injure the quality of potatoes, tobacco, hops and sugar 
beets, it being well known that these crops are of better grade when 
grown with the sulphate, than with the muriate of potash. This is 
probably the reason why out of 40 commercial fertilizers analyzed 
by H. J. Wheeler and B, L. Hartwell at the Rhode Island station, 
23 were claimed to contain sulphate of potash or actual potash equal 
to a given amount of sulphate of potash. As 10 per cent of sulphate 
of potash is really equivalent to about only 5 per cent of actual 
potash, by stating it as sulphate the unsuspecting farmer may be 
led to believe that twice the actual amount of potash is present. 
Moreover so much chlorine was found in seventeen of the so-called 
sulphate of potash fertilizers that probably in the making of only 
the other six was a high grade sulphate used. It thus seems that 
the farmer must either very closely scrutinize the labeled analysis, 
or else buy pure chemicals and mix his own goods, if he would be 
certain of having a fertilizer which contains but little chlorine. 





The Potato Vote called for in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST last week 
has already attracted widespread attention. It should be under- 
stood that every one is entitled to send in a postal card answer to 
the questions asked. Preface your reply with your full address, 
the kind of soil on which you have grown potatoes, how many acres 
you usually plant, and in a word whether manured or fertilized or 
both, or irrigated. Then put down the number of the first question, 
and against it your answer to (a) and (6), then the figure 2 and the 
answer to the second and so on, the questions being as follows: 

1. (a) What variety is the best all around potato—that is, if restricted 
to a single kind, which would you plant? (+b) What variety is most largely 
grown in your vicinity? 

2. What variety is the heaviest yielder of marketable tubers, and there 
fore the best to raise for the market? 

3. What variety is the best cooking potato—most mealy, most appetiz- 
ing and best flavored? 

4. What variety is least affected by blight, rot or scab? 

5. What is the best early variety? 

6. What is the best late potato? 

7. What variety new to your section in 1893 or ’94 is specially promising, 
if not already tested enough to warrant putting it in the above list? 

8. Where does your best seed potatostock come from—that is, do you 
prefer to select seed from potatoes grown on your own place or nearby, or 
do you get best results by planting seed from a distance, and if the latter 
from what locality or section does your best seed come from ? 

9. (4) How many eyes do you cut toa piece, (b)do you prefer large 
medium or small potatoes, and (ce) how many bushels of potatoes do you call 
a fair crop-in an average season? 

10. What quality is chiefly lacking in the varieties you have had expe- 
rience with? (Answers to this question will be highly important to those 
who are making a specialty of breeding improved varieties.) 
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A VERY CONVENIENT HEN HOUSE 


GEO. W. HAMILTON 


The accompanying illustrations show a very handy and con- 
venient henhouse. It is located near the kitchen and is so cleanly 
that the women of the house can run in and out after eggs or for 
feeding purposes. It is built of 
matched siding, running up and 
down, and the roof is of the same 
material, with tarred paper on the 
inside, which makes it very uncom- 
fortable for lice. All the inside fix- 
tures are movable, and monthly dur- 

FIG 1. CROSS SECTION or ing the warm weather everything is 
POULTRY HOUSE taken out and the whole inside, in- 
cluding the roof, is given a shower bath of lime water and carbolic 
acid, applied with a spray pump. The roost poles are covered with 
cloth which is occasionally saturated with kerosene. Near the 
right, as seen in the diagram Fig 1, is the entrance door, and a 
is a bin four feet high and 18 inches wide, running the whole length 
of the building, with a hinged lid, for storing droppings. Above 
this box is a shelf, b, for holding feed, shells, gravel, etc. At the 
left of the door is a tight platform, c, one foot beneath the roost 
poles, e, for catching the droppings. At dis a hinged door open- 
ing on a level with the platform, through which the droppings are 
shoveled once a week into bina. The nest boxes, f, are one foot 
square and 15inches high, leaving an eight inch passage for the hens 
to enter the nests; a small crack is left at the top in the back, so that 
the light strikes the eight inch alley, but not the boxes. Each nest 
is a separate box, and when a hen becomes broody the nest box is 
pulled forward close to the drop sor, thus shutting up the alley 
and locking biddy on her nest. J.s thenests are all alike, it makes 
no difference which nest she chooses to brood in—it can be moved 
to the end and thus does not obstruct the passage. About two 
inches of moist sand are put into the bottom of each nest before the 
hen is set ; the straw nest is built thereon and the eggs are given 
her. The door, g, isthen shut down. Every morning the hatching 
hens are let out for 15 minutes to eat, drink, wallow, etc., after 
which they will usually take their own nests, if not they can be 
easily changed. The eggs can be gathered through the door, g. 

At 1, under the nest boxes, is a long trough with partitions for 
soft feed, water, milk, etc; running the whole length of the build- 
ing. The 
space be- 
1” Pa tween this 
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FIG 2. GROUND FLOOR OF POULTRY HOUSE nests to the 
back side of the trough, thus leaving the trough in the alley where 
the fowls cannot get into it—the lath being far enough apart to 
allow the fowls easy access to the feed. The lath are nailed to nar- 
row strips at top and bottom, to be movable. At j is a dust bath 
the whole length of the building in front of the windows, which 
face the south. 

In Fig 2, ats, isan oil stove which is used when the tempera- 
ture gets too low. Atm,m, are ventilators with slides to gauge 
them. The doors, h, h, are for access to dust- baths, etc., and n, n 
are windows. Each of the two apartments will accommodate 25 
fowls. 
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Hens Not Laying.—J. W., Rock Falls, Wis, writes that about 
the 20th of Sept his chickens began to lay fewer eggs and soon 
ceased entirely. They were then being fed rye. They are now 
given wheat, oats and cooked vegetables, but still they don’t lay. 
In those killed for table use embryo eggs are found. These are 
uncommonly small and of a bluish tint. 
healthy and are not very lousy. These hens ceased to lay when 
they began to moult. This was quite natural. A hen cannot man- 
ufacture eggs and a new coat of feathers at the same time. The 
drain on her system for feather material is too great for anything 
to be left for egg making. After her new suit of feathers is fully 
grown the process of manufacturing eggs will again begin if she is 
provided with suitable food that is rich in egg elements. Wheat, 
oats and cooked vegetables are all right so far as they go, but they 
are not sufficient at this season. Add a little green bone, cut or 


AND 


The fowls seem to be 
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pulped, say one ounce per hen three times a week. I think they 
will then soon begin laying again. He must also provide plenty of 
hard grit, like granulated bone, flinty gravel, or old china broken 
to the size of grains of wheat and corn, and all the fresh water 
wanted. See that nests are dry, well lined with soft straw and free 
from lice. If the eggs are not needed for hatching keep the males 
away—sell them off or shut them up. Rye is not a good food for 
moulting hens.—[Fred Grundy, IIl. 





AN ANTI-KICKING DEVICE 


D. F. YOUNG 


The accompanying sketch illustrates a device for breaking 
kicking cows and young heifers. A farmer can make one in an 
iat hour, and it will often 
/ save him many hours of 
If time and many pails of 
\ milk, to say nothing of 
//\ ebullitions of temper. 
With one of these Bossy 
cannot kick. Take a 
strip of hard wvod 114 
inch thick, 1 1-2 inch 
broad and 20 inches in 
length. Dress it smooth 
FIG 2. ANTI-KICKING DEVICE with a plane and bore a 
hole in each end the narrow way of the board, Pass through the 
hole a small rope or stout cord and tie a hard knot in the end. Put 
the other end through the other hole and draw up the rope until it 
is just long enough to go over the hock joint when in position, and 
then puta knot in that end also. Sew or rivet on a strap on the 
middle of the rope, as shown in the illustration. In the middle of 
the board on the flat outside put in a common wood screw and have 
a hole in the leather strap large enough to slip over the head of the 
screw. This completes the device, which is shown in figure 1, and 
figure 2 shows it applied to the animal. 





FIG 1. 





Anthracite Coal Ashes in Henhouses.—C. N. A., Rochester, Minn, 
says he has been using sifted anthracite coal ashes in his poultry 
house and as an absorbent and deodorizer in the cow stable. Grain 
for the fowls is thrown on the ashes, and they are compelled to 
scratch for it. Will this practice injure the fowls or the cows? I 
have used anthracite coal ashes,in my poultry houses for several 
years, also in the cow and horse stables without the least ill effects 
resulting. For use in the poultry house I value them very highly 
as an absorbent and deodorizer, and they, together with the drop- 
pings, are applied to the soil of my vegetable and fruit garden with 
excellent results. A large pailful scattered over the perches and 
floor of the poultry house immediately after it is cleaned out puts 
it in splendid condition for the fowls. In summer, when I have no 
ashes, I use a mixture of air slaked lime and road dust for the same 
purpose, as it is much cheaper than land plaster, while quite as sat- 
isfactory. My fowls pick over the ashes and eat quite a quantity 
of the harder particles with evident relish, though they are well 
fed, and plenty of gravel and glass grit is easy of access. In the 
cow stable I spread the ashes over the floor, after cleaning out the 
manure, and I find them an excellent absorbent. There is no dan- 
ger of the ashes injuring either his fowls or cows.—[Fred Grundy, 
Illinois. 


Winter Farm and Market Wagon.—Why shouldn’t the farmer 
take some comfort in his work? Wet him puta cloth top upon his 
wagon and go to market warm and protected from the wind. It i: 
an easy matter to make 
a light, but strong,frame- 
work and cover it with 
duck, or very heavy cot- 
ton cloth. The illustra- 
tion shows how to mak« 
it convenient both to get 
-—- into and to get produce 

out of. It is especially 
handy when hauling po- 
tatoes, apples, etc, in 
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COVERED MARKET SLED 
An oil stove can be fastened securely behind 
the seat on the floor, and in the coldest weather the most perisha- 
ble of articles can be carried safely—and with comfort. 


freezing weather. 


Advantage of Warm Feed.—Giving warm feeds to young animals 
not disposed to be thrifty will very often have a happy effect. These 
animals may suffer from weak digestion, which in turn produces a 
poor appetite. The animal does not eat heartily, and what it does 
eat is not well digested. A hot mess some cold morning sharpens 
the appetite and tones up the digestion. 
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SUGGESTED FORESTRY LEGISLATION 


J. G. BERRYHILL, IOWA 





Before the settlement of Iowa, timber was confined to borders 
of streams. Prairie fires destroyed trees in any other locality. 
When settlers began to appear fires were held in check and groves 
planted. The forest area of the state to-day is probably double 
that of 1846. The popular impression that tree growth increases 
rainfall has been partially supported by careful investigations in 
the old world, where it was found that forests cause greater rain- 
fall, local if not general. The checking of winds by groves tends 
to prevent rapid evaporation of soil water. The hot winds which 
were, the present season, so disastrous in Kansas, Nebraska, South 
Dakota and Iowa originated in the vast prairies and swept north- 
west there being little forest obstruction. Where fields in river 
bottoms were protected by a border of timber the damage was 
much less apparent. Also on north 
slopes fair crops of corn were gathered. 
Admitting then the great value of 
forests in relation to our agriculture, 
I would first enlarge the powers of our 
experiment station bureaus and make 
forestry education an important depart- 
ment in agricultural education. Let it 
be the duty of experiment station offi- 
cers to make careful observations as to 
the effect of forests upon climate and 
to issue bulletins setting forth the 
advantages to be derived from the 
planting of trees, and indicating the 
varieties that could be commended 
because of rapidity of growth and 
adaptability to climate and economic 
uses. Under the direction of the ex- 
periment stations encourage the dis- 
sercination of this information through 
the county institutes. With the aid 
of state appropriations, practical 
experimental work might be con- 

ducted; and, in fact, in the early experi- 
member of the general assem- 
bly in 1885 und again in 1887, mental stages of the work, the state 
might be justified in establishing, in connection with or independ- 
ent of our national experiment stations, small nurseries for the 
propagation of trees for distribution among planters. 

Forest planting by individuals will be slow. Few will make 
investments of either capital or labor in the hope of securing returns 
from forest growth. Even in the matter of planting fruit and 
ornamental trees, returns from which are realized within a few 
short years, our people have been intensely conservative and have 
preferred to concentrate their energies upon the production of 
annual cereal crops and in stock raising. It is hardly probable 
under present conditions that individuals will plant forest trees for 
commercial returns. This state of public opinion may, in time, 
radically change, and it occurs to me that, before any substantial 
progress can be made in forest culture for economic returns, society 
as a whole, in its organized capacity, will be called upon to make 
the preliminary experiments and investments. In the old world a 
fair share of this work has been assumed by the state, and 
has progressed so far as to demonstrate its profitable character. 
The American people have been absorbed in the mighty task of 
conquering the forces of nature and of subjugating the virgin soil. 
When this has been accomplished, this new field of enterprise may 
be entered upon, particularly if the state has previously passed 
through the experimental stage and as an object lesson has demon- 
strated that such work may be conducted with profit. 

But there is a substantial field in which the national govern- 
ment may embark with the certainty of bringing about great 
returns. The great Mississippi valley (including Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, the two Dakotas, Kansas and Nebraska) produces a very 
large percentage of the food supply of the world. A crop failure 
in that limit is most serious in its effects. With the experiences of 
the past summer, whereby losses aggregating hundreds of millions 
of dollars have resulted to this great agricultural region by reason 
of the blighting effects of the hot winds of July, it would seem 
wise for the country through its representatives to make use of any 
means at command which would tend to prevent the recurrence of 
this serious disaster. The southwestern portion of Kansas has been 
practically depopulated by the drouth of 1894 and by the short crops 
of 1893 which preceded it. The entire state of Kansas sustained 
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planting of forests by the government. The powers of the Forestry 
Bureau of the Department of Agriculture must then be so extended 
as to assume this great work upon scientific and practical lines. If 
large areas in this section could be restored to the public domain 
and planted in timber adapted to the climate and region, within a 
generation such a condition as that of 1894 would be impossible. 

It may be urged that this region, to-day treeless, would not 
sustain forest growth. The answer lies in the forest growth of 
regions in close proximity in the territory of Oklahoma. This 
country, the prairie fires of which have been checked by the Arkan- 
sas, Wichita and Red Rivers and their tributaries, and by the 
Wichita Mountains in the interior, is clothed to a large extent with 
abundant forests and its flourishing character demonstrates that 
many of the trees indigenous there would flourish well in Kansas 
subject to practically the same conditions of climate. But a small 
portion of Iowa realized any benefits from the timber culture act. 
The major part of the land had been entered by speculators and 
settlers or covered by railroad and navigation grants before the 
enactment of the law. The state legislature, at an early day, 
endeavored to encourage the growth of timber and fruit trees, 
exempting timber lands from taxation. The statute is in force 
to-day. But the forestry problem cannot be solved on state lines 
alone. The state can contribute much to develop forestry senti- 
ment and to inspire the individual citizen to the performance of his 
duty; but to thoroughly meet the issue and to solve it in the interest 
of the entire people, national action is absolutely essential. Forest 
culture in Kansas, in Minnesota, and in Wisconsin would all be 
directly beneficial to the people of the state of Iowa. 





Sterilized Milk.—An Indiana reader wants to know how to ster- 
ilize milk and if there is any patent on the process. The process is 
not patented. Sterilization of milk is carried on quite extensively 
in order to destroy injurious germs which it may contain. A very 
simple way of sterilizing milk in small quantities for young child- 
ren was recently described by the United States department of agri- 
culture. The apparatus consists of an ordinary tin bucket in which 
is placed an inverted pie pan with perforated bottom. This bucket 
is partially filled with water, Vessels containing the milk are 
placed in this water, resting on the inverted pie pan. These may 
be glass bottles or small fruit jars, the mouths of which are closed 
with clean cotton. A thermometer is inserted in the water through 
the lid of the bucket. Sufficient water must be used to reach a lit- 
tle above the milk in the bottles, but no higher. When the appa- 
ratus is ready, heat it on a stove or range until a temperature of 155 
degrees Fahrenheit is reached. Then remove from the stove, and 
keep tightly covered for one-half hour. At the end of this time the 
bottles are removed from the water and, kept in a cold place. The 
milk can be used at any time. A hole must be punched in the cov- 
ering of the bucket to allow the steam to escape. An ordinary 
dairy thermometer will answer for determining the temperature. 
Do not heat higher than 155 degrees or the milk will be injured. 





A Good Winter Job.—Troughs can be made in the winter as well 
as at another season, and it is a good rule that as little work of this 
kind as possible should be left for the summer. An excellent 
trough may be made froma log. If for feed, a large log may be 
selected, and be so split as to give about three-fifths of it for the 
trough. For a feed trough one can make the shell thinner than 
for a watering trough, and for the latter one must be more careful 
to select a sound piece of timber. As younger trees are more likely 
to be sound and more durable than old ones, it is best to select 
them for watering troughs. The sides may be cut down to a thick- 
ness of only two inches, after the bark and a little of the wood im- 
mediately under it is removed, but the ends should be a foot thick, 
and should be treated promptly with hot oil, to prevent their crack- 
ing. It will pay to paint the trough inside and out. Brown min- 
eral paint is the cheapest and best for the purpose. For hollowing 
out these troughs an adze is almost essential. Don’t attempt to 
make a watering trough of planks unless you are at least ‘“‘ handy 
with tools.” It is better to bolt than to nail the planks together, 
using rods reaching across the trough. 


Hauling out Manure in Winter.—Unless the stable manure can be 
sheltered from the winter and spring storms, it is often advisable 
to haul it every day or every week to the field, dumping it in piles 
too small to heat, but not spreading it. Whatever material is 
washed off these piles by the rains, or blown off by the winds, will 
lodge in the soil where the crops are to grow, while the leachings 
and dust of the barnyard are usually both a loss and a nuisance. 
The saving of the leachings will more than offset the slight loss of 
ammonia. The stock will thus have cleaner yards. 
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A company of men who long ago mastered 
the art of silver mining and developed our 
American bonanzas, have formed a syndicate 
for the discovery and mining of gold by the lat- 
est methods, in any and all parts of the world. 
Electricity applied to modern machinery al- 
ready enables low grade ores to be worked for 


gold, silver and copper that formerly were 
passed by or thrown on_thedump. The re- 
markable improvements already perfected 


foreshadow a stili greater progress that is des- 


tined to revolutionize mining the precious 
metals. The syndicate referred to, besides 
grasping this fact, pretends to foresee the 


adoption of the gold standard of money value, 
and they estimate that in the course of the 
next 25 years they can supply the quantity of 
the metal needed to establish 
this system,—something like $4,000,000,000. 
The chairman of this syndicate, Hen- 
acknowledges that one 
must come to pass— 


yellow 


ry B. Clifford, 
of three 


things 








EDITORIAL 


the establishment of universal bimetallism, a 
repudiation of acertain class of debts, or the 
mining of new gold to establish monometallism. 
The iast named, of course, is the which 
he anticipates, and his syndicate will have no 


event 


trouble probably in selling all the gold they 
mine, but with husiness in its present precar- 
condition, 
day and 25 years to wait for a possible, but by 


ious silver vaining friends every 
no means certain, output of four thousand mil- 
lions of gold, international bimetallism looks 
a good many years nearer than gold monomet- 
allism. A vast addition to the gold product is 
more likely in the next two than 
the prospect in 1880 of the silver increase we 
with the further 
fact that it is only 22 years since silver com- 


years was 
have since witnessed, and 


manded a premium over gold, we have an 


‘unanswerable point for bimetallism. 


—— 
Our readers must never relax their war on 
fraudulent dairy products. We have a 
the same time a 
They have unlimited wealth 
at their disposal and they are using it to ac- 
complish their purposes. What they are aim- 
a modification of public 
opinion—to pose as injured parties, as manu- 
facturers of a useful and harmless product, and 
to bring this about they 
are still procuring the insertion of speciously 
written articles in the ordinary newspapers. 
Of course,they|jare paid for, but at arate which 
is sufficiently high to bribe the publishers, who 
allow these paid advertisements to appear as 
editorials. There is scarcely a journal in this 
section which has, not thus corrupted. 
We concede the right to make hog-butter but 
must not be a counterfeit— 
they have no moral right to imitate butter and 


most 
unscrupulous and at most 


powerful enemy. 
ing atis to secure 


have procured and 


been 
we insist that it 


we do not propose that thew shall have a legal 
right todo it. Watch the fegislators. If there 
are corrupt men among them, the hog-butter 
makers have the muney and the morals which 
will make the transaction easy. 
- LL ——— 
The income tax hits every farmer whose bus- 


iness eaualed or exceeded $3500 for the year 


1894. Allsuch persons musf report to the in- 
ternal revenue department on blanks pro- 
vided by collectors for the purpose, “the 


amount of sales of live stock, cotton, 
wool, cutter, cheese, pork, beef or other meats, 


sugar, 


hay, grain or other vegetables or other pro- 
ductions being the growth or produce of the 
estate of such person, less the amount ex- 


pended in the purchase or production or said 
stock or produce, and not including any 
thereof consumed directly by the family.” 
Such return must be made before the first Mon- 
day in March, under penalty of having one’s 
income estimated by the collector and the tax 
doubled. When the farmer’s income as above 
specified exceeds $4000 all excess that 
sum must pay a tax of 2 percent. This matter 
is worthy the attention of every one who is do- 
ing any considerable business in agriculture. 


oe 


part 


above 


A jolly party of about 100 prominent fruit 
growers and others went out to the coast on 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S excursion last 
week, after pleasant stops at Denver and Salt 
Lake City and other points en route. The bi- 
ennial meeting of the American pomological 
society opens at Sacramento on Wednesday of 
this week with every promise of a large attend- 
ance and a successful convention. The goodly 
number of eastern and southern pomologists 
present would have been enormously increas- 
ed but for the short-sighted policy of the rail- 
roads in refusing to make a half rate for the 
round trip. Nearly 1000 people who applied 
for our excursion rates replied that they would 
go if the rates were on that basis, and we have 
no doubt two or three times as many more were 
deterred 
in otlier 


for a like reason from going alone or 
excursions. 
= 
farmers will be a very positive factor in 
the make-up of the next Connecticut general 


assembly. The agricultural interests heve 
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always been well represented, but in the pres- 
ent iegislature the farmers will be stronger 
thanever. The farmers have four members of 
the senate and in the lower house they have 
86 representatives. Their usual opponents in 
the lawyers, now have only 16 
members in the lower branch and the repre- 
sentatives of the rural districts ought to have 
things pretty much their own way. All this 
is a logical result of the more earnest citizen- 
ship that is not the least purpose of the 
grange. Our farmers in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and 
West Virginia can have an equally powerful 
voice in legislation if they only go at it right. 
We don’t believe in a farmers’ party, but we do 
believe that farmers look after their 


own interests they won’t be attended to. 
ec 


legislation, 


unless 


The forestry legislation suggested in the ar- 
ticle onthe opposite page, while considered 
with especial reference to the west, cannot fail 
to be read with much interest by the farmers of 
the Middle states. Indeed, forestry involves na- 
tional as well as local problems. While we here 
have our special forestry interests to look out 
for, the conservation of forests in the states to 
the west, north and east of us also vitally 
affects our interest. It is good for us to get a 
national view of this problem which Mr Berry- 
hill’s able article presents. 

wes er a7) 

No complete report of the dairy tests at the 
Columbian exposftion has yet been published. 
Owing to its great length and its value to the 
public, a bill has been introduced in the house 
of representatives (House resolution No 235) 
directing the secretary of agriculture to have it 
publishea. We decidedly hope this resolution 
will become a law and give to the country this 
most valuable collectton of notes relating to 


the tests. 
oo 


Astonishing results in potato culture will be 
a feature of our issue next week. The vote on 
varieties of potatoes, called for by this journal, 
is meeting a hearty response. Letevery grow- 
er of potatoes read the questions printed on a 
preceding page and send in his postal and bal- 
lot. Get your neighbors to do the same. Let 
us roll up 100,000 majority for the potato! 
Every one may vote, whether a subscriber or 
not. 





About one million pounds less of hog butter 
were made in Chicago in December, 1894, than 
were madein the same month in 1893. It is 
perfectly safe to say that there will be a much 
greater decrease another year, now that the 


United States courts have sustained the valid- | 


ity of the color laws. Other states are sure to 
secure similar legislation and thus the fraud 
will be further choked off. But to make as- 
surance doubly sure, congress should at once 
enact the pending bill to place hog butter on 
the same basis as liquors now stand, so that 
there can be no skulking behind the “original 
package’”’ decision. The national dairy union 
is following up this work and now the western 
states are after the adulterators of both butter 
and cheese, with a strong probability that the 
Massachusetts statutes will be adopted by all 


legislatures now in session. 
aicisamiaseniaetiatiandiesagic 


If you want that $2 bill offered for the best 
statement of why AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is 
indispensable to the farmers of this section, 
mail your little essay not later than Feb 1. 





A Handsome Compliment.—Your new form 
“takes the cake.”” Never have I enjoyed any 
so much as I do yours. Ido not wish to flat- 
ter, but frankly, I must say, we want you here 
to teach us how to produce an agricultural 
journal. For intelligence, range of subjects, 
practical hints, good taste and splendid com- 
mon sense, pure and high thought. I know _ no 
rival and no competitor in Great Britain. Itis 
a valuable and wonderfully interesting jour- 
nal. That your farmers and their families ap- 
yreciate it speaks volumes in their behalf. 
They must be fifty Fg cent ahead of oursin 
every way.—{George T. Rogers, England. 





+ 
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J Horse Hides Are Worth Money. 





The trade in horse hides has increased won- 
derfully during the past five years and to-day 
the manufacture of the leather forms an indus-. 
try of no mean proportions. The uses to 
which it is put have increased largely and 
skins have advanced in price almost steadily 
until they are now valued nearly as high as 
beef hides while a few years ago they brought 
only half the price paid for the last named. 
In line with AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S spe- 
cial report on the horse industry a few weeks 
ago, pointing to a general inclination to dis- 
pose of cheap animals, the number of horse 
hides marketed has increased largely during 
the last 18 months. This increase is derived 
to a considerable extent from sections in the 
west where poor and broken-down horses have 
had little value. Ninety per cent of all hides 
taken off are being tanned into leather and 
used in the manufacture of boots and shoes, 
glove leather, imitation buckskin, etc. 

The value of the hides depends upon their 
size and condition, the most desirable coming 
from the large cities, where the majority of 
animals killed are the result of accident. 
In such instances the hides are more nearly 
perfect than when the animal dies from starva- 
tion, old age or because of general worth- 
lessness. At present hides will bring $175@ 
225 each in Chicago, while some of the big 
Milwaukee tanners which make a specialty of 
this are paying as high as 250 for No1 skins 
and at eastern points of accumulation prices 
much the same, Carroll Page of Hyde Park, 
Vt, quoting 2@260 each. All these figures 
show an advance of 10@25c compared with 
early winter. Dealers in the country pick 
the hides up where they can and ship them to 
large city brokers and directly to tanners. 
They often reach the big markets with cow 
hides and calfskins and are then separated by 
the dealers. 

Foreign horse hides find their way into this 
country to some extent liberal numbers com- 
ing from Russia and France. With horse-flesh 
regularly offered inthe French markets the 
quality of the skins from that country is supe- 
rior. The hide of a well-fed, young animal 
weighs 40 to 45 lbs. While it is to be hoped 
the winter dullness in cheap horses will not 
make it necessary for any farmer to sacrifice 
his stock, yet with a good understanding of the 
value of horse hides those who occasionally 
have one or more forthe market should de- 
mand full value for same. 

Tanners usually cut the skins directly across 
the backbone about 18 inches forward of the 
root of the tail, dividing the hides into fronts 
and butts. The lafter are tanned separately 
and finished after splitting on the flesh side, 
and yield 3 to 3) pairs of shoe fronts, frequent- 
ly known as “‘cordovan,”’ regarded among the 
finest in the market. The fronts of the horse 
hides are usually converted into glove leath- 
ers or finished upon the grain side into black 
shoe leather. 

The firmness in cow skins continues. There 
is an actual scarcity in such hides as go into 
upper shoe leather and advanced prices up to 
the present time fail to bring out materially 
increased offerings from the country, dealers 
as a rule being lightly stocked. This is par- 
ticularly true in the east and the general 
strength extends to the central west, the “take 
off’’ at the big Chicago packing houses last 
year being short. Should prices advance ma- 
terially, increased imports may be expected. 
Hides have been on the free list for many 
years. 





To Growers of Special Crops. 





Producers of any of the special crops men- 
tioned below will learn something to their ad- 
fantage by notifying us at once of such 
of these crops as they grow in a commer- 
cial way for market. Just write your full 
name and postoffice address on a postal card 
followed by the list of these crops that you 
raise on any considerable scale. State the area 
you usually devote to each crop, in figures 
after its name. Many of these crops are not 
great staples like wheat or cotton, but they are 
more profitable. If we can secure the growers’ 


co-operation in perfecting our reports on the 
area and yield of these special crops another 











COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 








year, it will enable growers to market this stuff 
to better advantage. Will growers please re- 
ply at once? 





A E Peach 
Alfalfa Egg plant Peanuts 
Almonds Endive Pears 
Apples F Peas 
Artichokes Figs Pecans 
Asparagus Filberts Peppermint 

B} Flax Peppers 
Bananas Pineapples 
Barley Garlic Plums 
Beans Grape fruit Popcorn 
Beets Grapes Potatoes 
Berries, black Prunes 

blue Hay Pumpkins 

eran Hemp 

goose Hops Quinces 

huckle Horseradish} 

rasp K Radishes 

straw Kale Rape 
Broom corp Kohl-rabi Rhubarb 
Brussels L Rice 

sprout Leek Rye 

Buckwheat Lemons Ss 

Cc Limes Sage 
Cabbage Lettuce Salsify 
Cantaloupe M Sorghum 
Carrots Mandarins Spinach 
Castor bean Mangel wurzels Squash 
Cauliflower Marrow Sugar cane 
Celery Melons Sugar beets 
Cherries Millet Sunflower 
Chestnuts Mint 
Chives Mushrooms Tangerines 
Citron oO Timothy 
Clover Oats Tobacco 
Corn Okra Tomatoes 
Cotton Olives Turnips 
Cress Onions Vetches 
Cucum bers Oranges 
Currants Walnuts 

D Parsley Wheat 
Dandelion Parsnips Yams 

‘Official’? Crop Reports Criticised. 





The United States department of agriculture 
has just promulgated its final estimates on the 
crop production of 184. There is the same 
tendency to underestimate the cereals; which 
has characterized the government report of 
late years. Certainly the state of the market 
and the visible supply does not warrant the 
government returns for corn, wheat and oats. 
In fact, everything points to our own reports 
on these crops, published before the depart- 
ment returns were announced, as being by far 
the more reliable. The comparison between 
the two, in round millions of bushels, except 
that hay is in millions of tons, is as follows: 

Corn Wheat Oats Potatoes Hay 
Our report, 1444 518 719 164 60 
Gov’t estimate, 1213 460 662 171 55 

The government’s potato return announced 
Jan 10, slightly exceeds our own report on this 
crop. Our report was published early in Sep- 
tember, in time to be of great and important 
value to potato growers, while the government 
return was too late to be of any service. 
The course of the market since potatoes were 
harvested, the movement of the crop and the 
present prospects, all testify to our estimate 
as being nearer the actual facts. The same is 
true of hay, our marvelously exhaustive re- 
port on which was published Septfi and proveda 
timely guide, its correctness having been re- 
flected by the course of the market since. The 
department’s tobacco returns have long been 
unsatisfactory, and so far as the cigar leafcrops 
of New England, New York, Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin are concerned is notoriously wide 
of the facts. Even at this late date, the de- 
partment does not undertake an estimate of 
the cotton crop, while our returns indicate a 
considerable overstatement by commercial 
estimates. 


THE “OFFICIAL” RETURNS OF THE CROPS OF 1894. 






Acres Product Value 
Corn, 62,582,000 1,212,770,000 bu #554,719,000 
Wheat, 34,882,436 460,267,416 bu 225,‘ 02,025 
Oats, 27,023,553 662,086,928 bu 214,816,920 
Rye, 1,944,780 25,727,615 bu 13,994,476 
Barley, 3,170,602 61,400,465 bu 27,134,127 
Buckwheat, 789,233 12,688,200 bu 7,040,238 
Potatoes, 2,737,973 170,787,328 bu 91,526,787 
Hay, 48,321,271 54,874,408 tons 468,578,321 
Tobacco, 523,103 406,678,385 Ibs 27,760,739 
———a——— = 


Sweet Corn Canning—Owing to production ex- 
ceeding consumption packers are now talking 
a decrease in the sweet corn acreage of leading 
states for the season of °95. The industry has 
reached enormous proportions and it is estimated 
the yearly consumptionin the US is 3,000,000 to 
3,500,000 cases of 2 doz cans each. The largest 
annual pack of canned corn in recent years was 
in 93 when it was 4,300,000 cases. But in-that year 
consumption was 1,300,000 cases under the output 
leaving just that excess at the opening of the sea- 
son of °94, placing the market in an unsatisfactory 
condition. In Maine 61 factories operated last 
season against 80 in ’93 but under favorable crop 
conditions supplies of the raw material were plen- 








tiful. The total acreage of corn grown for can- 


ning was a_ third less last year than that 
of °*93 but in eonsequence of the surround- 
ings the pack was larger than earlier an- 
ticipated and a portion of the corn is 
yet in first h.nds. The pack of the en- 
tire country last year was approximately 


3,500,000 cases. N Y, Ohio and other western states 
having associations may now join with the new- 
est, known as the Atlantic states packers’ asso- 
ciation, recently formed at Baltimore for the ad- 
vantage of the industfty in the eastern states. 
Efforts will be made to gauge the output by the 
probable consumption, and there will be work 
along the line of establishing standard sizes of 
cans, adjusting freight rates, prices, ete. When 
the yearly output is just abreast of consumptive 
requirements the business is safe and profitable, 
but an excess is always an element of depression. 
Packers are talking a probable decrease in the 
corn acreage for the season of ’95. 





Steadier Tone in Dried Fruits—At the low 


prices many jobbers are considering the ad- 
visability of purchasing more freely for future 
requirements. Up to the present time, however, 
there is no accelerated movement in this direc- 
tion and stocks in the eastern cities are appar- 
ently ample. Orders for evap apples are increas- 
ing slowly and holders are firm in their views, fey 
*94 being quoted in New York and Chicago around 
8a8lec wholesale and peaches nominal. The 
strength has extended to California fruits. 
Compared with a year ago wholesale prices 
on Valencia raisins have declined rather 
more than Cal while currants are materially 
higher than a year ago. French prunes, 4 
sizes, are about le lower while Calin spite of the 
foreign competition are actually higher no doubt 
due in part to the popular demand for the Pacifie 
coast fruit. Evaporated apples are fully 3c lower 
and sun-dried selling at substantially the same 
figures as 12 months earlier. The following 
shows the wholesale prices of the varieties named 
in N Y now and one year ago: 


1895 1894 
Apples—Evaporafed, choice, ‘7 @8 1044@11 
“ Sun-dried, sliced, 514@6 544@6 
Apricots—Cal, boxes, 8 @l0 12 @l4 
Raisins— Valencia, off-stalk, 344@33% 4%@5 
ad Valencia, 4 @5 53,@5% 
- Cal, 3-cr 50-ib bxs, 3144@534¢ 44 @436 
Currants—Uncleaned, new, bbls, 34@ 144@15¢ 
” Cleaned, bulk, 4 @5% 344@4 
Prunes—French, 4 sizes, 4%@ 54@5% 
” Cal, bxs, 50s to 60s, 84@ 734@8 
= a * 90s to 100s, 6 @ 534@6 





Sugar Consumption Over 2,000,000 Tons— 
This staple has undergone little change for some 
time, holders of raws asking fully recent prices 
while the demand forrefined is of such a char- 
acter as to suggest no reason for any immediate 
advance. Granulated in a wholesale way is sell- 
ing close to 4c in the east, stocks of all grades 
continuing large. The total sugar consumption 
in the US during ’94 was the largest on record. 
According to compilations by Willett & Gray, 
the N Y brokers, this amounted to 2,024,648 tons 
(58 tbs for every man, woman and child at a total 
population of 69,000 000), against 1,905,862 in ’93 and 
1,853,380 in ’92. Outof the total ’94 consumption 
1,718,848 tons were foreign production classified 
as 1,554,528 tons cane, 159,796 beet and 14,524 refined 
sugar. Of the 305,800 tons produced in this coun- 
try 265,500 were cane, 20,000 beet, 300 sorghum, 5000 
maple and 15,000 manufactured molasses sugar. 
The sugar trust manufactured 77% of the total 
meltings and the independent refiners 23%. The 
low price was of course a chief reason for increas- 
ed consumption. These figures showing the im- 
mense purchases of foreign sugars, together with 
the assurance that there must be a steady in- 
crease in the consumption with the growth of the 
country, should serve as an object lesson to na- 
tional legislators and an incentive to further en- 
courage the home production. 





Spearmint Cultivation is capable of some de- 
velopment in such parts of the country as Mich 
and Ind (and possibly Ohio) where peppermint is 
grown. The distilled oil is worth much the same 
as peppermint and the yield nearly equal in 
quantity. In parts of Cass Co, Mich, spearmint 
grows wild and J.T. Barker of Niles has had fairly 
satisfactory results in an experimental way in its 
distillation. The commercial crop of oil is pro- 
duced largely in N Y, but owing to low prices the 
cultivation has fallen off sharply and may result 
in better values another season. Stocks include 
fair quantities carried over from former years. 
Europe produces little of this product. Pepper- 
mint oil is fairly firm in tone around $1 55al 60 at 
centers of production and in the wholesale mar- 
kets 1 65a1 90 with special brands at the usual pre- 





mium. Most of last season’s crop is out of first 
hands. 
Wool Doing a Little Better—Though still 


quiet the first half of Jan has broughta fair de- 
gree of firmness to the market and holders are 
not disposed to sacrifice goods. Asarule they 
believe that any change must be for the better. 
The attendance of buyers at the big markets has 
been larger during the past week and while fine 
wools have shown no advance medium combings 
are a shade stronger. Dress goods mills have 
bought staple wools much more freely, prices ad- 
vancing %2@le with light quarter bloods readily 
salable in Boston and N Y at the close around 
18c. Prices in the main are unchanged from those 
recently quoted in this column on the basis of 1744 
@18e for Ohio and Pa XX and above. Total sales 
in Boston last week 3,908,000 lbs against 1,436,000 
lbs the corresponding week last year. Thirty per 
cent of current sales were foreign wools. 














SLIGHT ENLARGEMENT OF TRADE. 


TuESDAY EVENING, Jan 15, 1895. 

While the past week has brought no special 
change in the commercial world, the tendency, 
though slight, has been in the right direction. 
A noticeable feature is the extension of busi- 
ness in a jobbing way, especially so far as dry 
goods, boots and shoes and kindred lines are 
concerned. Since the lower duties on foreign 
woolen goods went into effect, as might be ex- 
pected, there has been an unusually free distri- 
bution to all parts of the country. Itis im- 
possible to record any encouraging improve- 
ment in the iron market, either in the 
way of appreciation of values or demand for 
consumptive purposes, yet dealers profess 
hope that legitimate requirements will have a 
stimulating effect at no distant day. The 
money market continues quiet with a further 
drain of gold from the treasury for export and 
general dullness in securities. Total bank 
clearings throughout the U 8, which form such 
an index to the volume of trade, show a small 
though gratifying increase over the first week 
in Jan and also over the corresponding period 
a year ago. ¥ 

In products of the soil it is possible to finally 
report a little more stability. Wools are actu- 
ally a shade higher in some cases, hides have 
exhibited marked strength, and while the 
market for hogs has averaged weak there has 
been a liberal distribution of all kinds of live 
stock. The grain markets remain in a rut 
with investment buying still lagging, exports 
to Europe relatively small and offerings 
more than ample for home _ require- 
ments. According to 3radstreet’s ex- 
ports of wheat and flour for the week 
were only 2,590,000 bu, yet that authority 
insists that available supplies in America and 
Europe out of producers’ hands and afloat for 
Europe from all exporting countries are small- 
er than ayear ago by more than 6,000,000 bu, 
and that the total available supply in the US 
alone is 18,000,000 bu smaller than a year ago, 
tosay nothing of any shortage in country 
stocks back of this. Dairy products are fairly 
firm, potatoes quiet, while apples are held a 
shade higher due in part to the fact of the de- 
velopment of serious shortage in Florida 
oranges. Prices controlling the various lead- 
ing articles of farm produce are revised as fol- 
lows: 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 





Comparative Prices and Visible Supply. 
* LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 


Cash orspot Wheat Corn Oats ‘Timothy Clover 
Chicago, "¥ 54% 45% 2834¢ *5 45 #9 25 
New York, 6156 526 34% 6 40 “2 75 
Boston - 5234 3s 
Toledo, 56 43 20 — 562% 
St Louis, 5314 4314 1 = inns 
——— 6014 4632 301g =e a 
an Fran- 
cisco, *95 *110@115 *10734@1 1234 *6 00 a 
London, 69 57% _ os *13 50 


*Prices per cental. Other prices per bushel. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades, Wheat Corn Oats 
May, 5824 481¢ 31 
July, 5856 479 - 


PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U 8S AND CANADA, 


This week Last week One year ago 


Wheat, bu, 86,615,000 87,886,000 80,433,000 
Corn, 11,084,000 10,672,000 11,310,000 
Oats, 8,663,000 8,826,000 3,973,000 


LONDON, England, Jan 14—By Special Cable. The 
week opens with leading grain markets generally 
slow. 

At Chicago, the wheat market has held within 
a comparatively narrow range averaging a shade 
easier early, but closing with a fractional ad- 
vance for the calendar week and moderate inter- 
est displayed up to the present time this 
week. The conditions have not materially 
changed. Onthe bull side of the market opera- 
tors have viewed with interest the fairly liberal 
export business at the seaboard together with 
the fact that a large quantity was taken for like 


shipment from St Louis. Receipts in the 
northwest continued moderate but loeal 
stocks remained at the old high level. 


indicating the ’9 yield at 
460,000,000 bu had little effect on values as it was 
— agreed the latest harvest was much 
arger than that. Cables have been tame and 


The government report 


news from Argentina conflicting, hence nearly 
valueless. 


Western Europe is getting liberal sup- 





THE LATEST 


MARKETS 





plies from export countries although India is con- 
tributing little. The cash demand was fair and 
winter wheat generally firm while spring remain- 
ed dull. Late sales of winter were on the basis of 
55a5512¢ for No 2 red in store and 54a541,c for No 3 
red. May has sold around 59¢e within the last day 
or two with Jan up to 55e. 

No 2 mixed corn for delivery any time this 
month sold early around 45c, but toward the close 
of the week advanced ic to 46c, and during the 
expired part of this week has received consider- 
able attention. Trade largely local, though a 
slight reduction in freight to the east toward the 
close of last week las served as a stimulus to the 
shipping business. The export demand at the 
seaboard has been slightly better, but the cold 
weather throughout the west is in the 
line of an improvement in the grading. 
Up to the present time the _ proportion 
arriving good enough to pass on speculative con- 
tracts is very small. Foreign markets easy as a 
rule and exports from the Atlantic coast fair. The 
government’s final figures on the ’94 crop are gen- 
erally conceded altogether too small. The cash 
demand moderate with prices well maintained. 
Large quantities have been sold to arrive this 
month. May ranged at 473,@481,c everything clos- 
ing fractionally higher. Late sales in store were 
at 4534,@46c for No 2 grades and 4134 @42c for No 3, 
an unusually wide discount. 

Oats nearly steady. Thecut rates to the sea- 
board suggested an increased movement on east- 
ern account and the shipping demand was slight- 
ly better at a fractional advance. No 2 early 
around 28e and worked up to 28%4,¢ with May ad- 
vancing to 3114@31%gc and closing near the outside. 
Latest sales by sample 29@3034¢ for No 3 mixed, 
31144@31%4c for No 3 white and 3134@3214 for No 2 
white. 

Rye advanced ic to 49¢ for No2 instore with 
the few cars offered by sample selling ata pre- 
mium of 1@2c. A round lotsold in store and the 
report of a little export business at the seaboard 
encouraged holders. Barley quiet with less 
doing in lots toarrive and the marketonly steady. 
The average quality rather less satisfactory than 
recently. Sales on the basis of 52@55¢c for fair to 
choice No 3 and 55@56e for No 2 or better, fancy 
Minn bringing the outside price. 


Flax without important change, the market 
closing 2c higher at $142 for Nolon track. Cash 


offerings continue small, and there were inquiries 
about the feasibility of placing Argentine seed on 
this market. Futures dull with May finally sala- 
ble around 146. Timothy sales continue small 
owing to meager offerings, and the market quiet 
but fairly firm in tone, transactions on the basis 
of 5 30@5 50 p ctl for contract prime with March 
565. Clover unchanged in the main, the offerings 
proving small and so with the demand. A life- 
less market is quotable on the basis of 920 for 
contract prime. 


At Toledo, wheat fairly steady, yet dullness pre- 
vails. The foreign news is indifferent in charac- 
ter and while fair quantities are taken for export 
account, the immense visible supply despite the 
fact that it is time of year for public stocks to de- 
crease serves to hold the market down and keep 
investors away. Prices on the basis of 55%4a 
56c for No 2 cash and 658%a59e for May 
delivery. Corn rather firm in tone. Trade light 
and market dull. No2 cash 43@43%4c, No 3 42@48c, 
May 47@4744c. Oats narrow witha fair inquiry 
on the basis of 32144@33ec for No2white. Clover 
seed without material change ruling nearly steady 
and needing export inquiry to bring real firm- 
ness. Good tochoice salable at $5 40@5 50 with 
Feb or March 5 60@5 65. 


At Minneapolls, while the speculative market 
for wheat is about as dull as everywhere else with 
operators watching foreign news and the home 
movement, the cash demand is fairly satisfactory. 
Millers have of course bought with more or less 
conservatism owing tothe fact that it is the period 
of midwinter quietude, yet there has been an 
outlet for the moderate offerings from 
the interior. Sales are close to May prices 
indicating the favor in which the  pro- 
perty is held. Millers report fair orders for 

our for immediate shipment, suggesting that 
stocks nearly everywhere are much reduced, 
this of course being favorable to the market for 
wheat. No2 northern 5834@5914c, No1 northern 
60@60Y,c, No 3 57c. Corn quiet and in fair demand 
on the basis of 461,@46%4c for No 3. Oats nearly 
steady but slow at 30@30'4c for No.3. 


At New York, wheat has rufed dull and nar. 
row. The government crop report, while on the 
face of it perhaps favorable to the bull side of 
the market, is, generally discredited, the trade 
believing the figures altogether too small, hence 
the permanent effect of the document is nil. 
The demand for wheat for milling purposes 
has been only moderate and the _ export 
movement restricted by reason of the firmer 
views of holders. A total of about 500,000 bu was 
taken last week for foreign shipment. No 2 red 
winter is salable around 62c, No 3 59a60c, No 2 
northern 66a67ce. Corn generally inactive ata nar- 
row range with a fair degree of firm- 
ness present. The exports continue = small 
and not encouraging. No 2 mixed salable 
around 52a52%,c. Rejected 48a49e. Oats only 
steady. The government report on the total crop 
enlisted little interest on the part of the trade. 
Prices on the basis of 34a3414¢ for No 2 mixed in 
store or Jan delivery and 34%,a35e for May with 
No 2 white 3712a38¢e and No 3 mixed 33a33i4c. Rye 
unchanged with a few sales on the basis of 52a53c¢ 
for state and Jersey on track. Barley firmly held 
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with No 3 western 644%4,a65c delivered and fancy 
Minn 66a67c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 


. Cattle Hogs Shee 
Chicago, 5 85 475 4 
New York, 5 50 5 00 400 
Buffalo, 5 50 480 415 
Omaha, 485 440 3 25 
Pittsburg, 5 50 440 3 65 


At Chicago, the cattle market has continued 
active and stronger, the small advances being fol- 
lowed by occasional reactions which have taken 
the wire edge off the market. In the main, trade 
has been quite satisfactory to salesmen and meas- 
urably so to shippers from the interior. Receipts 
during the first half of January have been rather 


light but included more common eatile than 
could be welcomed. The export demand 
has been better during the ast week 
and this together with good paying by 


by the dressed beef houses resulted in a daily 
hardening which culminated last Friday with an 
advance of 15a25c. Since that date and during 
the expired part of this week interest has been 
fair, but the market unsettled with occasional re- 
actions. The outlet on foreign account is limited 
and the market can stand just about so many cat- 
tle. Stockers and feeders have been in good 
demand at the slightly higher prices with best 
selections selling close to decent beef animals. 
While something fancy in the way of well-finish- 
ed steers might command $6 relatively little 
stock is arriving with quality good enough to sell 
at 5 50 and most transactions continue at a range 
of 4 35a5 40. The undertone of the market is one 
of fair confidence although it is not improbable a 
material advance will stimulate increased ship- 
ments from the country. Revised prices follow: 


Exporters, 1450 to 1600 Com to ch bulls, 225 375 
lbs, average, 540 585 Good stockers and 

Good dressed beef and feeders, 275 400 
shipping steers, 1150 Common do, 225 265 
to 1400 Ibs, 425 525 Calves, heavy, 200 325 

Fair to medium steers, Calves,100 to 180 Ibs, 850 575 
1150 to 1400 lbs, 3850 450 Milch cows, ea, 2500 4500 

Good cows and heifers, 325 385 Corn-fed Tex steers, 375 450 

Poor to fair cows, 175 300 Do cows and bulls, 250 350 


Hogs continue to sell well and throughout last 
week and the expired part of this week all class- 
es of buyers have been well represented. Local 
packers claim they are making no money, yet are 
operating freely, while the shipping demand for 
eastern account is fairly satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. Good to choice heavy and medium 
weights advanced 10al5¢e, though it was impossi- 
ble to maintain all of this while buyers discrimi- 
nated rer ag J against light weights, which were 
in plentiful supply. Good to choice heavy are 
salable to-night at $4 60a4 75 with medium weights 
4 35a4 65 and light hogs 390a435. Pigs and rough 
lots 3 25a3 75. 

In sheep, the interesting feature is the good de- 
mand for export account at higher prices. With 
a stronger foreign market and a better tone in the 
east the shipping business has been quite satis- 
factory to local salesmen and pricesin many in- 
stances are to-day 15@25c higher than a week ago. 
Receipts liberal but the demand sufficient to ab- 
sorbeverything desirable. Good to choice na- 
tives $3 25@3 60 with fancy export wethers selling 
in a small way as high as 375@4. Common to me- 
dium natives 275@3 25, good to choice westerns 
3@3 50, common and mixed lots of sheep 2@2 75, 
good to choice lambs 3 75@4 50. 


# At Pittsburg, cattle advanced 10alic early last 
week, ruled fairly steady throughout and the 


present week opens with the position moderately 
encouraging to feeders. The offerings are only fair 
and while some of the medium and heavy grades 
have been inclined to Grag a little light 
weights were wanted. Export cattle were in 
some request but only afew of such appeared at 
the sale pens. There isa moderate demand for 
stockers and feeders with orders here from west- 
ern Pennsylvania and adjoining states, these call- 
ing for well-selected thrifty young steers which 
sell close to the price of decent butchers’ cattle. 
Few animals have been on sale which had the 
quality to bring better than $525 though choice 
lots are quotable above that. Revised prices fol- 
low: 

Good to fey steers 1400 
keto 1600 Lbs. 


“4 steers, 850 to 950 
J 8. 
Good to ch, 1250 to 


$5 00@5 50 ; : 
Good cows and heifers,225 350 
o= 


1350 Ibs, 425 490 Bulls and stags, 23 335 
Com to fair, 1050 to Feeders, 950 to 1100 Ibs, 335 3350 
1200 lbs, 850 415 Stockers, 600 to 850 lbs, 250 330 
Rough fat, 1000 to Fresh milch cows, ea, 25 00 50 00 
1300 lbs, 20 3235 


The hog market has been somewhat irregular 
and prices to-day show little departure from those 
ruling a week ago. Advances of 10@15¢ one day 
have been followed by reactions but in the main 


the outlet is fairly satisfactory at the low 
prices ruling. Light weights have been rather 
more plentiful than choice heavy hogs and 
these together with common mixed droves 
met only moderate’ favor. Quotations on 
the basis of $4 50@4 70 for Philas, 440@450 for 
mixed droves, 425@4 56 for common to choice 
yorkers and 3 50@4 25 for pigs and rough lots. 


In sheep, the heaviness which prevailed a few 
days ago has given way to a fair degree of anima- 
tion and strength. The demand for the better 
grades of mutton is fair, and while offerings are 
only moderate, no particular advances can be re- 
ported. Good to choice wethers weighing 100@ 


105 ths 3@365, common to fair lots 2@275, culls 
1 25@1 75, good to choice lambs 3 25@3 50. 
At Buffalo, cattle receipts have been light. 


much of the time and prices generally steady to 
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firm. Trade conditions dependent to some extent * 
upon influences from other markets and while the 
foreign advices were in the main measurably fa- 
vorably, export saies continue small partly be- 
cause of paucity of offerings. Local buichers are 
free buyers and daily supplies well absorbed. 
Choice to extra heavy steers quotable at $5 2@ 
5 50, shipping and = export, 1400a1500 ibs, 
485@525, medium weights 42504 65, fair to 
good butchers, 1000@1100 Ibs, 3 Ha 4 15, light west- 
ern steers 3154350, coarse and rough lots 2754 
3 65, cows and heifers 2 7543 75, stockers and feed- 
ers 250a4, milch cows 30445 ea, veal calves, 
choice light 5500@7 with heavy fed 2253 50. 
Hogs in fair supply,  lecal buyers taking 
hold in an interested manner but not dis- 
posed to pay any advance. The quality of 
the offerings continues good including many 
choice heavy droves. Light weights have beenin 
less favor than anything else. Good to choice 
yorkers 4 45@4 55 with light weights 4 35¢@4 45, half 
fat 410a4 30, mixed droves 44¢@@455 and good to 


choice heavy weights 300@350 Ibs 4 65a4 80. 
Sheep in almost uniformly good demand ruling 
firm to Ma20e higher. Export houses have had 
plenty of orders. The demand chiefly for good 


stock with common lots rather slow. Good to 
choice mixed droves 2 75a3 0 with extra salable 
at 3 75a4, while occasional droves of fancy export 
wethers weighing 120a125 lbs touched 4a4 15. Com- 
mon to mixed droves of sheep 2a2 75 with fair to 
extra lambs 3 50a5. 

At New York, cattle moderately 
firm under small offerings. A part 
of current receipts is consigned direct to butchers 
andexporters, leaving but a small number of 
choice on the open market. Anything decent is 
fully steady to firm while rough stuff shows 
some weakness. Common to choice native 
steers quotable at $425¢@5 25 with extra at 550. 
Oxen and stags 2 a4, bulls 2 50a335, cows 1 50a 
3 3, and common to fair butchers’ steers 3 50a4 25. 
Veal calves in ample supply and easy with com- 
mon to prime 5a7 25, and heavy westerns 2 75a3. 
Hogs quiet and about steady on the basis of 4 5005 
for common to chvice. Sheepin good export de- 
mand with local butchers taking the usual propor- 
tions. Common to good 2 75a3 25 with choice to 
extra 3 a4, and lambs 3 T5a4 85. 

At London, live cattle firm at 1144@12\%c Pp hb 
estimated dressed weight with refrigerated beef 
9a1014c. 


continue 
considerable 


GENERAL [MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE MARKETS. 

APPLES—At Chicago, arrivals are small and 
choice fruitis strong. Trade has quieted down 
somewhat, the speculative demand which existed 
earlier in the week having subsided. NY and 
NE fey mixed $275a@3 p bbl, good to ch 2 50 
@2%5, Greenings 27543, No 2 150@2, Can fey 
mixed 275@325, ch 240@265, good 2@250, icy 
Spys and Greenings 3@3 25,western fey Ben Davis 
and Wine Saps 2 75@3, ch 2 40@250, fair 2@2 25, 
No 2125@1 75. 

At New York, the choice grades continue firm 
at former range, but only comparatively few of 
the arrivals are faney. Spitzenburg 2 50@5 
bbl, Spys 2 2543 50, Baldwins 2 25@3, Greenings 2 50- 
@3 50, poor to good 1@2. 

At Boston, choice fruit continues in good de- 
mand for export and shipment south and west, 
common grades in moderate demand. King 3@ 
350 » bbl, Nol Baldwin 225@250 Greenings 225 
a250, fairto good 2@2 25, common 1 @1 25. 

It is now two weeks since the Florida freeze 
put an end to the orange crop and the effect on 
the apple market is more pronounced than ever. 
Within a few days there has been increased buy- 
ing whichis akin to speculative activity, this 
especially so in Chicago which is getting com- 
paratively few apples from the east, cold storage 
stocks being held with decided firmness. In New 
England prices have been marked up a few cents 
and general strength is noted, due in part to lat- 
est cable reports which indicate a stronger tone 
at Liverpool under light supplies, Baldwins 
selling as high as $450 p bbl. 

In Maine many large lots are being held for $2 
p bbl. J. M. Pike, owner of one of the largest 
orchards in Kennebec county, has just sold his 
apples, which are particularly large and fine in 

uality, at 1 50 for Baldwins and 1 75 for Spys. In 
the wholesale Boston market No 1 Baldwins and 
Greenings readily command 2 25@2 50 and some- 
times sl ghtly more with fancy Kings 3 530 or bet- 
ter, while in N Y the position is a strong one. 

APPLE EXPORTS WEEK ENDING JAN 5. 





Liver- Lon- Gias- Other 
pool don gow pts Total 
New York, bbls, 221 25 401 312 1,289 
oston, 13, _ 1,042 _ 14,475 
Portland, 12,413 _ — _— 12,413 
Halifax, — 23,352 - _- 22,352 
Total, 26,067 23,607 1,543 12 51,529 
Week Dec 2, 23,689 10,942 406 ~ 35,037 
Week Dee 22, 15,059 3,985 814 142 20,000 
Corresp week ‘4, 4,33 14,610 143 _ 19,087 
= > "93, 13,197 8,325 182 _ 21.704 
Total this season, 687.508 310,827 166.389 22.323 1,187,047 
Season '93-'94, 68 005 23,167 35.978 2,550 129,680 
Season '92-"93, 597,609 147,457 193.103 9,723 947,892 
BEANS—At Chicago, receipts are only moder- 


ate and the market continues firm under fair 
demand. Peaand navy h p $1 60 P bu, ch clean- 
ed 150@1 56, fair to good 135@1 45, h p medium 1 50 
a155, ch cleaned 14001 45, fair 130@135, brown 
— 225, red kidney 2 25, Cal limas 4%,@4%c 
y th. 

At New York, demand tair, supplies not large 


and market me | firm. Ch marrow 2 
222% ~ bu, medium i 75@1 7742, pea 175, white 
kidney 2 40, red 1 90@2, black turtle soup 1 %@ 








MARKETS 


2, yellow eye 2 10@2 15, Cal limas 2 80@2 90, foreign 
medium 1 35@1 60, pea 1 45@1 6244, green peas 1 05@ 
1 12%. 

At Boston, arrivals have been moderate and 
prices tend upward. N Y and Vt l p pea 1 75@182% 
)» bu, sereened 1 55a1 65, seconds 1 40@1 50, Ca 
peas 2 l0a2 25, choice h p medium 175, seconds 
1 40@1 50, foreign pea 1 65a@1 70, medium 1 50@1 60, 
extra yellow eyes 2 10@2 15, red kidney 2.42 10, dry 
limas 5a514c Pp tb. 


DRIED FRUITS 


THE LATEST 





AND NUTS—At Chicago, 
when choice, nearly all varieties sell moderately 
but poorer grades are not wanted. Fey evap’d 
apples 7',@73%,¢ Pp th,ch 64@7c, prime 64@6%4ec, 
sun-dried 51,@5°4¢e, blackberries: 6c, raspberries 
19e, fey apricots Tase, good to ch Gaze, fey unpeel- 
ed peaches 8@8l,c, ch TeaT%yc, prime 6ab%4e, 
prunes, four sizes 64,@10',c, raisins, 4crown sug 
Sc, S-crown Sadslyc, 2crown 24%4@23%4c, drie 
grapes 2',03e. Butternuts 60@65e pp bu, beech- 
nuts $2@2 50, hickory T5e@1 75, Tex pecans 5a%e p 
ib, La 8a@13c, walnuts 1 25@1 50 Pp bbl. 

At New York, Pacific fruits are well sustained 
and market for such in generally good shape. 
Evapverated apples fairly active and firm. Fey 
evap’d apples 7',@8'4¢ P Ib, ch Ta7T4e P tb, prime 
6\,a65,c, sun-dried 5tg¢a6c, cherries 12@13c, 
blackberries 6c, raspberries 18a@184¢e, Cal apri- 
cots in boxes 8a 10c, bags 7@91¢e, unpeeled peaches 
T@l0e, peeled l2a@lée, Cal London layer raisins 
1 45@1 50 P box, loose Museatel 4crown 1 40@1 50, 
38a4crown 34,@54,c P tb, prunes in boxes 7@1le, 
bags 64,.@10\,c, prunelles T4¢c, Fey Va peanuts 344 
@3%,c P Ib, hickory nuts 2@250 Pp bu, black wal- 
nuts 50@60c. 

At Boston, light sales of evaporated apples at 
642@814¢e, according to grade. Nuts in light de- 
mand and easy. Fey Va peanuts 34,@4%c P ib, 
hickory 2@2 25 y bu. 





EGGS—At Chicago, market quiet and steady 
under moderate receipts of fresit. Strietly fresh 
laid, loss off, cases returned 1941942e P dz, held 
stock i16a@18c, firsts, new cases included 19@20c, 
cooler 1I3@léc, pickled 5@10c, seconds $2@275 p 
case. 

At New York, market rather slow with receipts, 
of such quality as they are, liberal. Fey new-laid 
23@24e Pp dz,N Y and Pa 22@22\4c, western, av- 
erage best 22c, southern 20a22c, fair to prime 
1944 42014c, western refrigerator ch fall packed 18@ 
, early packed 17@18c, limed 14@1éc, inferior 
a3 75 P case. 

At Boston, receipts are liberal and demand 
slack for all grades. Nearby and Cape fcy 25c p 
dz, eastern ch fresh 23c, fair to good 19@20c, Vt and 
N H ch fresh 23c, western fcy 20c, ch 22¢, fall held 
19@20c, southern ch 22c, refrigerator 16@18c, limed 
14eq@lée. 

FRESH FRUITS—At Chicago, cranberries 
firm under light receipts. Cape Cod, ch large 
$11 50@12 P bbl, fey 12 50, ordinary to good 8@10, 
N J 9@10 50, Wis 225@3 Pp bu. Strawberries, few 
offered. Cal 35@40c Ppt. Most of the orange 
business is in frozen fruits, choice fruits steady. 
Ch to fey 176 to 200’s 3 50@3 75 p bx, 1 50’s 3 25, 96 to 
126’s 2@3, tangerines 3 50@4, grape fruit 4@5. 
Lemons quiet. Messina, good to fey 250@3. Mal- 
aga grapes 5@10 P keg. 

t New York, fancy Fla oranges firm, frozen 
neglected except at very low prices. Fey sound 
bright 3 50@4 P bx, fair to good 2 75@3 25, russets, 
prime] 3@3 25, sound tangerines §3@4, mandarins 2 
@350. Grape fruit firm at 3@6for sound. Cran- 
berries in good demand and firm. Fey Cape Cod 
13@14 P bbl, prime 11 50@1250,N J 3@375 P cra. 
Grapes quiet, western Catawba 10@18c p bskt. 

At Boston, oranges quiet as dealers appear 
afraid to handle them. Frosted stuff works off 
at low prices. Fey bright 3@3 50 p bx, fair to eh 
2@275, tangerines 350@450, mandarins 2@2 50, 
grape fruit 450@550. Cranberries firm. Ca 
Cod ch dark 10@11 P bbl, light 7@9, country 6@9. 


GAME—At Chie . @ fairdemand holds the 
market steady and firm. Prairie chickens $450 
@525 P dz,  - 1@1 75, partridge, undrawn 
450, drawn 350, woodeock 375@4, snipe and 
yo 1 25@1 50, mallard ducks 3@4, red head 

50@4, canvas backs 5@10, teal 1 50@1 75, small 
mixed 125@1 50, geese 40@60c ea, turkeys lic P 
ib, bear saddles 8@10c, carcass 11@12c, venison 
saddles 11@12c, rabbits 1 }0@2 P dz. 

At New York, = | ul, choice grouse 
scaree, other steady. sh quail 162@1 75 P dz, 
partridges 70ce@1 PY pr, dark grouse 1 12 P dz, 
pintails 9%c@1, snipe 2@2 50, plover 2 50@3, can- 
vas ducks 1 50@3 ® pr, red heads 50c@1 50, mallards 
40@75e, teal 30@40c, common . 

At Boston, fancy lots command good prices. 
Dark grouse ~ ® pr. pintail 70@80c, quail 1- 
75@2 ~ dz, red head ducks 75c@1 2 P pr, mallard 
50@70e, teal 25@%5c, small 20@25c, ch venison sad- 
dle 10@12c ®P ib, rabbits 25@50c P pr. 


GROUND FEEDS—At Chicago, bran scarce 
and in good demand. Middlingsin fair demand 
and firm at $13 50 p ton. 

At New York, quiet and steady. Cottonseed 
meal 18 50a19 p ton, oil meal 23a23 50, bran 82%4a95c 
p 100 lbs, sharps 1, screenings 50a80c. 

At Boston, quotations fare for carlots of 24,000 
Ibs and upward. Fey coarse {winter bran 17 75 
@18 25, St Louisji7 50a18 50, bulk Mich 17 50@18 75, 
mixed feed 1825@1925, middlings 19 50, homin 
feed 18a@19 25, old process linseed meal 21 
2250, prime new cottonseed meal 19 50@20 50. 

At Milwaukee, in good demand, little change. 
Fey middlings 2050; ton, fine 1925, flour 21 50, 
ch clean bran 18 50, rye feed 20, old process oil 
meal 24 40, scorched wheat 16, malt sprouts 18 25, 
hominy feed 19 65, mixed feed 20 25. 


HAY AND STRAW~—At Chicago, choi 
grades in fair demand and steady. Poor lots dull. 
No 1 timothy $10 50@11 ® ton, No2 9@10, mixed 7 
9,Ill and Ind upland prairie 7@8, Kan and 
8a10, wheat straw 4a4 50, oat 4a4 50, rye 5aé. 


At New York, quiet and continued 
dull trade. Prime timothy 7e 100 ibs, No 17%@ 








50u 


1 mixed 
5d5e, clover 40@50c, salt hay 45c, long ryestraw 50@ 
55e, short 40a45¢,wheat 40¢, ont 35a45e. 


75ec, No 2 60@65c, No 3 50@55¢, clover 


At Boston, market quiet, top grades quoted 
about steady. N Y and Kanch to fey 1450415 p 
ton, fair to good 13@14, eastern ech 13, ordinary to 
fair 12¢12 50, poor and damaged 9410, clover and 
tlover mixed 10@12, swale 8 50a@9, good to prime 
rye straw 10 50@11, oat 7 50a8. ° 


HIDES AND TALLOW-—At Chicago, in fair 
demand and steady. Heavy and light green salt 


ed hides 5a@544c Pp th, green 31,@4c, salted bull 
3% ade, green salted calf Tigade, dry calf 84@ 


91,c, deacons 30a@40c ea. Nol country tallow 454@ 
5c P th, No 2 4,a@4%eec, cake 54@5%c, white 
grease 4)4a4',¢c, yellow 334a@4e, brown 344@314¢c. 

At New York, the market continues firm with- 
out £change., Country-slaughtered cow ic ® 
tb, steer 6a@7c, bull 5a@5%c, calf 50@7T5e ea. City- 
slaughtered cow and steer 6a@8c. Brime country 
tallow 4,a@4%c P th, city 4°%c, edible 544c, brown 
grease 35gc, yellow 334 @4e, white 454.@434c. 

At Boston, firm with demand sufficient to keep 
supplies well cleaned up. Steers 4@4%4c Pp th, cow 
3@4c, southern light green salted 5c, dry 6a8e, 
ealfskins }0e@1 ea, deacons 1Iba@25e, lamb skins 25 
@40c. Rough tallow 2@314c } tbh, rendered 4@4\4e. 


ONIONS—At Chicago, fine to fancy 
firm. No 1 red $150@160 p bbl, 
160, No 2 stock T5e@1 25, bulk Mich 50@55e 
Spanish 1. 

At New York, firm for choice bright stock, poor 
dull. White fairtoch 3¢7 p bbl, eastern red 
1 75@2 25, yellow 150@2, Orange Co red 1 50@2 25, 
yellow 1 25@1 75, N Y and western yellow 1 25@1 75. 

At Boston, steady, some fancy lots exceeding 
quotations. Eastern Mass 2@250) bbl, western 
Mass 1 62@1 75, N ¥ 1 50. 

POTATOES—At Chicago, receipts of the week 
were 142 carloads, against 102 the previous week. 
The market rules fairly active, demand being 
mostly local. Burbanks, northern good to ch 58 
@56c JY bu, Mich 55@58c, Hebrons, northwestern 
50@53c, Mich 52@55c, Rose, 48@53c, Peerless 48 
@55c, Empire state 48@54e, Mich white stock 50 
@d6c, mixed 45@b5c. 

At New York, receipts are not very large and 
domestic choice firm. Imported in small demand, 


stock holds 
yellow 150@ 
Pp bu, 


‘being held at full ag Prime Bermuda $7@7 50 Pp 


bbl, Scotch2 P 168 ths, English 2, German 2@2 25, Me 
Rose 2 P bbl, Hebron 1 75, L I Rose 1 75@2,NJ 
1 37@1 62, N Y 187@2 N Y in bulk 1 50@175 Pp 180 
ibs, Mich 162@1 75, N J sweets 1 25@2 35 P bbl. 

At Boston, receipts are moderate and under a 
steady demand prices are well sustained. Houl- 
ton Hebron 58a60c P bu, Rose 53c, Aroostook 
Co Hebron 55@58e, Rose 53, Maine Central Hebron 
50a53c, Maine and N H Rose 50c, N Y and Vt white 
Stars and Burbanks 53c, Vt Rose 53c, Dak red 50ec, 
P E Island Chenangoes 0@53c. 

In the potato trade there is no novelty with the 
possible exception of a little more demand for 
distribution throughout the south for seed pur- 
poses. The receipts at the big northern and east- 
ern markets are moderate and while not espe- 
cially large prove sufficient for ordinary demand 
and only a tair degrees of firmness is manifest- 
ed. It is difficult to secure over 60c in Boston for 
choice Hebrons while Chicago quotations on Bur- 
banks and Mich white stock are close to that 
point, but if requires selected lots to realize such 
figures. The demand for sweets is limited, buy- 
ers discriminating sharply against any off stock, 
hence common lots are decidedly dull and in 
plentiful supply. 


PORK PRODUCT—At Chicago, trading fairl 
active. Mess pork $11 50@11 62144 bbl, short ri 
sides 5 80@5 85, lard 6 80@6 85. 
jsAt New York, quiet, but maintaining a fairly 
firm tone. Newjmess pork 12 75@13 25 P bbl, famil 
mess 11 75@12, short clear 14@14 50, lard 64%4@6%,c Pf 
tb, bacons 544@5%4c¢, pigs 5%@6c, country dressed 

rk 5@7c, small roasting pigs 10@15c, pork ten- 

erloins 10@16c. 

At Boston, there is a good steady market for 
all lines. Pork backs, shortand clear 1550@16 Pp 
bbi, lean ends 16@16 50, mess 13@13 50, extra 
prime 13 50, city rendered pure lard 7%,@8¢ P tb, 
western compound 6@644c, cured kettle rendered 
BYU4@Bigc. 


POULTRY—At_ Chicago, no special feature. 
Supplies rule moderate and prices about steady. 
Fcy selected hen turkeys dry-picked 8@8%%4c ® th, 
qosns gobblers 7@71¢c, old 6@614c, spring chickens 

@&ec, mixed 7@7¢c, old hens 644@7c, roosters 4% 

¢ , dry-picked chickens 7@714c, fcy capons léc, 

cy fat ducks 10@llic, geese 9@10c. 

t New York, under continued heavy receipts 

| pam are easy. Turkeys, ch selected dry-picked 

1,@9c P tb, young toms 644@7c, large Phila capons 

21@22c, medium 18@20c, fey Phila chickens 16@17e, 

fair to good 12@15c,N J 11@13c, western 10@llic, 

fowls 912@llic, old roosters 6c, Jersey ducks 12@ 
l4c, prime geese 9@1ic, squabs $2 25a3 P dz. 

At Boston, on account of unfavorable weather 
the market has been dull. Northern and eastern 
ch chickens 15c ® tb, fair to good 10ai13c, extra ch 
fowls 12a13c, common to good 10alic, ch ducks 12¢, 
geese llai2c,western dry-picked turkeys, ch small 
12c, tame pigeons 1 P dz. 


VEGETABLES—At Chicago, demand rather 
light but prices well sustained. Brussels sprouts 
20c P qt, beets 75c P bbl, carrots 75e, Fla cucumbers 
$1 P dz, La 50c@1 50, ch to fey celery 20@25c P dz, 
Cal cauliflower 1 50@2 P cra, egg plant 50@75c P dz, 
home-grown lettuce 1@1 10 ® 4 dz, endive 30@40c P 
dz, oyster plant 35@40c, parsnips 7Tic@1 p bbl, 
home-grown cabbage 3a5 # 100, car lots 8@10 P ton, 
Mich 7@8, parsley 15@25¢ P dz behs, radishes 25@ 
60c, spinach 50@65c P bx, Hubbard squash 13@14 
ton, 75c@1 P dz, marrowfat Tic, Fla tomatoes 4@ 
450 P 6basket case, white turnips 1% bbl, 


rutabagas 20@25c # bu, watercress 25c z. 


At New York, supplies not large 
Choice stock brings full 
Sal0c P gt, 


prices. Brussels sprouts 
cabbage 3a5 # 100, Danish 3a6, 











washed carrots 1@1 25 P bbl, unwashed 75¢e, canli- 
flower 3@6 ® bbl, Mich celery 25a50e ~ az roots, N 
Y and western W@35c, N Oe hicory 5 P bbl, Fla eu- 
cumbers 1a3 ~p cra, egg plant 3@6 pP bbl, kale 60@ 
75e P bbl, lettuce 5@7, spinach 1 50@2 ~ bbl, mar- 
row squash 1@1 50, turnips 60@70c, Fla string beans 
2a6 } cra, tomatoes 1 50@3 50. 

At Boston, cabbage in full supply. Native 2a@3 
P 100,10 p ton. Spinach plentiful, Norfolk 1 75@ 
225 p bbl, Baltimore 150. Turnips ‘in steady de- 
mand. St Andrews 60@80c P bbl, Cape Cod 1@1 25, 
Norfolk kale 125, marrow squash 10@12 p ton, 
Hubbard 15. 

WOOL-—Slightly firmer at all leading markets. 
See Commercial Agriculture. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

OHIO—At Columbus, live stock quiet. Good 
to best steers $5@5 20 p 100 tbs 1 w, mixed butch- 
ers’ stock 3 90@425, milch cows 15@35 ea, veal 
ealves 3a6 25, range cows and bulls 2@310, best 
heavy hous 4 55@4 60, extra mutton 3 10@3 30, good 
sheep 2 220@2 60, fair 1 50@17 75, yearlings 1 90@3 10, 
spring lam bs 3 9004: 20, good to ch fine washed ‘wool 
l4aidc P Ib, medium washed 15@l17c, good to choice 
unwashed 9a14c, No 1 green salted hides 414c, No 2 
314c, No 1 calfskins 3e, rendered tallow 4c. Grain 
in fair demand at steady prices. Corn 40@45c p 
bu, mixed oats 30@34c, rye 35@45c, wheat 50@52c, 
bran 16 ) ton, middlings 16 50@17, clover seed 4 85@ 
515 P bu, timothy seed 2 75@3, loose hay 9@10 50 p 
ton, baled timothy 9@10 25 P ton, oat straw 4@5, 
wheat 4 50@5. Poultry in ample supply and fair 
demand. Chickens 5ate P th1l w,6@7e d w, tur- 
keys 6c 1 w,8e d w, ducks 6c 1 w, 8@9c d w, geese 
4@5ce lw, 6a7e d w. Potatoes in fair demand. 
Hebrons 57@60e P bu, Burbanks 58@60c, sweet 
potatoes 2a2 25 Pp bbl. Onions easy. Red 40c P 
bu, yellow 45@50c, navy 1 55@1 60, mediums 1 60@ 
1 65, pea 1 60@1 65, Baldwins 3 50@3 75 Pbbl, Green- 
ings 3 50«3 75, Northern Spy 3 75@4. 

At Zanesville, corn 55¢ p bu, mixed oats 35e, rye 
50c, wheat 48¢e, bran $15 p ton, middlings 16al8, 
best pat flour 2a2 50 p bbl, clover seed 5 50a6 p bu, 
timothy seed 275, baled timothy hay 10 p ton. 
Strictly fresh eggs 22c p dz, chickens 5baéc 1 
w, 8c d w. Potatoes 55a60c p bu, sweets 2 50a3 p 
bbl, onions 35a40e p bu, cabbage 4a5, Baldwin ap- 
ples 2 50a2 75 p bbl. 

At Dayton, poultry in better demand at steady 
prices. Chickens 5@7c P Ib 1 w, 8@9e d w, turkeys 
7a@8e lw, 8@10e dad w, ducks 5@6e l w, 8@9e dw, 
geese 6a@8e 1 w, 8@ 10¢ dw. Strictly fresh eggs 20 
@22c pP' dz, cold storage 14@15c. Live stock in 
heavy supply, prices firm. Good to best steers 
$4 2504 65 P 100 Ibs 1 w,ymixed butchers’ stock 4@4 50, 
mileh cows 20@35 ea, extra veal calves 6, range 
steers 3 35@410, range cows and bulls 2 25@3, select 
heavy hogs 4 50@4 65, corn-fed muttons 3 15@3 50, 
range sheep 2 65@3, extra spring lambs 365, com- 
mon wool 12@13c P tb, merino 9c, medium 14e, 
burry and cotts 8@10c, green salted hides 4@4%c 
calfskin 5@6ce, tallow 444@5c. Grain eavancing 
at firm prices. Barley 50e “®— bu, buckwheat 55ce, 
corn 42c, mixed oats 32c, rye 45c, No2 red wheat 
50e, bran 14 P ton, best pat flour 3 75 ~P bbl, 
middlings 15 ~ ton, clover seed 550@6 P bu, 
timothy seed 3, loose hay 11@12 50 P ton, baled 
timothy 14, clover 8@8 50. Hebron potatoes 50c p 
bu, Burbank 50@55c, Rose 50c, sweet potatoes 2 55 
@2 65 P bbl, white Spanish onions 40@45c P bu, 
red 45c, yellow Danvers 45@50c, cabbage 3 10@3 25 
# 100, turnips 40@45c P bu, navy beans 165, f= 
1 55. maltsene 3@3 10 P bbl, Greenings 2 75, 
Northern Spy 2 85@3, Kings 3 25. Sun-dried ap- 
ples 6@7c P tb, apricots 10c, blackberries 7c, pitted 
cherries 1214¢, peeled peaches 15¢e, prunes 14c. 

At Springfield, chickens 25@30c P fh d w, eggs 
20c P dz, lard Tc P th, potatoes 70@7ic P bu, beans 
$1 75, dried apples 5c P bb. 

At Toledo, barley 54@56c P bu, buckwheat 52 
@60e, corn 46@47c, oats 35@36c, rye 55@56c, wheat 
No 2 red 54@55c, No 3 red 52@58e, bran $15@15 50 P 
ton, best pat flour 4 25@4 50 P bbl, middlings 17@18 
P ton, loose hay 12@ 13, baled timothy 10@10 50, rye 
straw 6@6 25, wool, = to ch unwashed 16@I1ic, 
= ‘salted hides 4@414c. Poultry, chickens 8@ 

Ac P tbh, turkeys 812@ 9c, ducks j@9Y, 0, Zeese 91% 
Glo eggs, strictly fresh 22/@23¢ p dz. Pota- 
toes 48@5 5c P bu, sweets 2 50@2 75 YP bbl, onions 
110@140 ) bbl, cabbages 2@4 P 100, beans, navy 
225@2 35 p bu, mediums 1 65@1 75, pea 1 15@1 20, 
apples 2 75@3 P bbl, evap’d 4144@5c P tb. 

At Cincinnati, best heavy hogs $455@4 70 P 100 
lbs, best steers 4 40@4 65, ch veal calves 450@5 50, 
yearling sheep 3 60@3 75. Pat flour 2 55@290 p 
bbl, wheat 54@55c pP bu, corn 40@4I1c, oats 32@33c, 
rye 54%4c, barley 57@62c. Eggs, fresh 1744 P dz, 
cold storage 13c, chickens 6%c tb, ducks 8c, tur- 
keys 6c, young geese 4@420 Pdz. Apples 2@250 
YP bbl, potatoes 65@70e Pp bu, sweets 2@225 p 
bbl, celery 25@40c P bch, onions 1 40@1 5@ P bbl, 
rutabagas 75@80e P bbl, cabbages 250@3 P 100, 
marrow beans 2 30@240 Pp bu, medium and navy 
1 60@1 70, sun-dried apples 54,@612¢ P tb. Timothy 
hay 10 50@10 75 Pp ton, clover 8 50@9, rye straw 5 50 
@é. 

At Cleveland, demand for grain light. State 
barley 50@56c P bu, No2 yellow,corn 45@46c, No 2 
white oats 35@3514¢c, rye 50c,No 2 red wheat 55c, 
bran $15@15 50 P ton, middlings 15, best pat flour 
3 30 Pp. bbl, clover seed 5 35@5 60 Pp bu, timothy 
seed 2 25@2 50, loose hay 12% 13 P ton, baled timo- 
thy 10@10 50, prairie 5@9, oat straw 4 T5@! 5, rye 6@ 
625. Live stock in active demand. Good to best 
steers 4 50@5 P 100 Ibs 1 w, veal calves 4@5, range 
cows and bulls 2@2 50, best heavy hogs 4 40@4 75, 
corn-fed mutton 2@3, yearlings 2 50@3 50, spring 
lambs 3@3 50, J ney to ch fine washed wool 14@ 
15c P tb, unwashed 10@13c, green salted ge @ 


4%4c, calfskins] 7@714c P tb, tallow Poul- 
try in fair demand” Chickens “ate b lw, 
[To Page 60.) 
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Animal 
Meal? 


It is a clean, sweet 
combination of thoroughly 
cooked meat and bone, con- 
taining less than 5% water, 


and pulverized so finely that, 
mixed with the daily mash, 
it is ‘he meat food for poui- 
try kept in confinement. 


It makes hens lay; 

It makes chickens grow. 

Enough for 10 hens 3 months, $1. 
Four times as much for $2.25. 


Made ONLY by 


The BOWKER COMPANY, 


43 Chatham Street, Boston, Mass. 
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LAE RERRRRLELE | 
~ FOR 1895 


The Disc Harrows 
and Gorn Planters 


made by 
THE KEYSTONE MEG. CO., 
STERLING, ILL. 


will be unequaled. Send 
for description, mentioning 
this paper. 























INCUBATORS! 


in-Door and Out-Door Brooders. 
112 FIRST PREMIUMS, 


Send for 114-page Illustrated Catalogue 


Prairie State Incubator Co., Homer City, Pa 








ACME 


Variety 
of sizes 

















Suitable - 
for all 
work, 


‘SENT ON TRIAL to responsible farmers, to be returned 


PULVERIZING HARROW, 


Is adapted to all soils and all work for which a Harrow is R, 
Flat crushing spurs pulverize lumps, level and smooth the ae 
while at the same time curved coulters cultivate, lift and turn the 
: a entire surface of the soil. 
ters prevents tearing up rubbish, and reduces the draft. 
= Made entirely of cast steel and wrought iron, 
CHE 
Seus f for about the same as an ordinary drag—@sS and upwards. 


The backward slant of the coul- 


and therefore practically indestructible. 
EAPEST RIDING HARROW ON EARTH. 


~—TI deliver free on board at distributing points. 
AGENTS 
at my expense, if not satisfactory. wauTED 









= (Mention this paper.) 


DUANE EH: NASH, Sole fat. 


MILLINGTON, NJ.» 














JERRARD" 


JERRARD’S SEED POTATOES - 


are always THE BEST. Grown from pedigree seed in the 
new lands of the cold North-East, they y 
largest crops in every climate. 


5 NORTH 


= OUR NEW LLUSTRATED 
THE GEORGE W. P. JERRARD Co., Carisou, MAINE. E 









eld Earliest and 


etables than any other on earth. 
ATALOGUE MAILED FREE. Address 
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The United States Separator 


WAS AWARDED 
THE 






reads anything lower than one-tenth in using his test.) 
And we have plenty more testimonials of the same tenor. 


all creamery supplies. 


VERMONT FARI1 MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


ONLY GOLD MEDAL srranarors 


At the California Midwinter International Exposition. 


The United States Improved (Ohlsson patents), illustrated 
here, is pronounced superior in every respect and wins 


GOLDEN AWARDS at the World’s Expositions and 
GOLDEN OPINIONS from every-day users. 


tin No. 66 shows that in a long series of tests the 
U.S. made the most thorough separation, run- 
ning over its claimed capacity. 


is of the U. S.: 


work in every trl 

skims 2,000 lbs. per 

med milk usually contains about one-tenth of one per 

cent. 
“I think for the amount of work which the machine 

does that the power is very low.” 

Ss. M. BABCOCK, Chief Chemist Agriculturial 
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Cornell University Experiment Station Bulle- 


See what the renowned Dr. Babeock’s opinion 


1-B Separator has done most excellent 
which we have made with it. It 
ur on the average, and the skim- 


“Your No. 


This is a most excellent showing. 


Exper iment Station, University of Wisconsin. 
(it is a well-known fact that Dr. Babcock never 


Send for illustrated circulars for 





i 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE FARKETS. 


[From Page 37. 

7@Siocd w, turkeys Ta7 gel w, 8ga%e d w, ducks 9 
avdoe | w, l0alle d w, geese 45a75e ea, 8alde } 
ibd w. Potatoes looking up. Hebrons 50e*p bu, 
Burbanks 55c, Rose 50c, sweets 2 50a@2 75 } bbl. 
Yellow onions 40a45¢ p bu, cabbages 4a5 pP 100, 
turnips 1ba@20e Pp bu, rutabagas 25c. Beans moder- 
ately active. Navy 1 6ja@1 75 p bu, medium 1 65 
@1 7, pea 165@175. Apples advancing in price. 
Balawins 27543 ’ bbl, Greenings 2 75@3, North- 
ern Spy 2 7543, Ben Davis 3 50a@4, Wine Sap 3 5Ca 
4, lemons 2a2 75 Pp bx, Florida oranges 3a3 75, 
evap’d apples 44,4@844¢ P Ib, apricots lva@l2ec, pil- 
ted cherries 18a20c, peeled peaches 22@26c, prunes 
6@10c, London layer raisins 1 25@2 $ bx, loose 
Muscatels 3%, atc, celery ad0e p dz. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, produce dull 
with no material advance in priges. Grain fairly 
active. No2red wheat 56',a57¢ P bu, No 2 yel- 
Jow corn 4654 @47',4ce, No 2 white oats 361,@36%,c, No 
1 timothy hay $11 75a12 } ton, wheat straw 5 5@ 
5 75, rye 5 2545 50, clover seed 6 25a6 35 }) bu,spring 
wheat pat flour 350¢3 70 ~» bbl, No 1 white mid- 
dlings 17@1725 pton. Fey apples 3@350 p bbl, 
ch 2 0@3, common 15042, Fla oranges 2@4 p bx, 
eranberries 3504375 ~P bx. Yellow onions 1 2@ 
140 Pp bbl, potatoes 55a60c P bu, Md sweets 1 50@ 
175 P bbl, Jerseys 3@325, cabbage 1al 25, cauli- 
flower 24250 Pp dz, rutabagas 110@1 25 p bbl, tur- 
nips 1 25@135. Strictly fresh eggs, Pa and Ohio 
25@26c P dz, cold storage 184@19c, fresh southern 
22a23e. Elgin emy butter 28@29¢, O brands fey 24 
a25e, ch to fey dairy and country roll 17@19ec, fair 
to medium grade l2@l13ec, cooking 9alle. New O 
cheese 10'y@l1lc, N Y 1l@i2c, fey new Wis Swiss 14 
altiec, do blocks 13', 4 l4e, bricks 10e, OSwiss 134 
l4c. Large chickens 50@60c P pr, medium 35a@40c, 
ducks 65a@70e, turkeys 12@135c, ducks 14@15e, geese 
9@10c. 

At Scranton, corn 55:60e p bu, mixed oats 38a 
45c, bran $18a20 p ton, best pat flour 4a420 p bbl, 
graham 3, buckwheat 2 20 p 100 1bs, middlings 20a 
22 p ton, baled timothy hay l4al6, rye straw 12al4. 
Strictly fresh eggs 26a27e¢ p az, cold storage Iva 
17\4c. Chickens Walle plb iw, l2al4e 1 w, tur- 
keys llal2e1 w, I4al5ed w, ducks lic d w. Potatoes 
55a60e p bu, white onions 65a70c, cabbages 3 12a5 p 
100, turnips 50a60e p bu, rutabagas 30a35c, medium 
1 70al 80, pea 1 10al 15, split peas 2 50a2 60, marrow- 
fats 2 25a2 30, apples 2 20a3 25 p bbl, evap’d apples 
5t,a9¢ p lb, prunes 6a8¢e, London layer raisins 1 25a 
150 p bx. Good to ch emy butter 22a23ec p Ib, 
dairy 182le, tubs 19a22c, full cream cheddar 
cheese l0all'ge. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, poultry quiet and 
firmer, under fair demand. Hens llal2ze plbl w, 
roosters &8a9¢c, chickens 12@13c dw, hen turkeys 
13a@l4e 1 w, balie d w, ducks 12@13e 1 w, l3ald4de d 
w, geese ll@l2c lw, l2a@13e d w. Strictly fresh 
eggs Ha3ie Pp dz, cold storage 2a26ec. Grain quiet 
and firm. Barley 60a65e } bu, buckwheat 60a65c, 
corn 58a68e, oats 32a35e, rye d4adéc, Wheat T0a7é6e, 
bran $18a18 50 p ton, cottonseed meal 20a21, mid- 
dlings 19a20, loose hay 10a11 50, baled timothy 10a 
11 8, clover 9a10, oat straw 6 50a7 50, rye 7 50a8 50. 
Live stock quiet. Good to best steers 54550 p 100 
tbs, mixed butchers’ stock 4 50@5, veal calves 5@ 
6, milch cows 30455 ea, best heavy hogs 3 50a4 50, 
corn-fed mutton 45045 50, yearling lambs 414@ 
5igc, spring lambs 5',a64oc, good to ch washed 
wool 15a20e p Ib, unwashed l0al5e, green salted 
hides 5a9e, calfskins 40a65c ea, tallow 4a5e, grease 





2a2\,c. Potatoes dull and weak at 125a150 p bbl, 
sweets 1 75a2. Onions dull and heavy at 150a2 p 
bbl, cabbages 3 p 100, turnips 50a60e p bbl. Beans 


active and firm. Mediums 2 10a2 20 p bu, pea 2 lia 
225, red kidney, marrow and lima2 40a2 50. Apples 
dull at 125a1 50 p bbl, Malaga grapes 9al0c Pp hh, 
lemons 2 75a3 75 p bx, Fla oranges 2 50a4, evap’d 
apples7ag%e p tb, sun-dried 4a5e, hickory nuts 175 
a2 pP bu, walnuts 1 75a2, hops 12a20c p Ib. 

At Buffalo, best pat flour $375@425 p bbl, 
wheat, No 2 red 5914’ } bu, corn 45a46e P bu, oats 
33@35¢e, barley 55u65c. Eeys, fresh 23a24c p dz, 
cold storage 20@22c. Chickens 9a10c Pp th d w,'tur- 
keys 10a@12',c, geese 7 a90c ea. Baled timothy hay 
10 50.a12 P ton, hides 8a3'gc } Ib. jeans, marrow 
2104225 p bu, medium 150@175, pea 1 50q@1 70, 
apples 1@3 50 pP bbl, potatoes 45a50c p bu, cabba- 
ges 1 50a2 ~ 100, onions 40a55e } bu, turnips 604 70c 
) Dbl, sweets 2a2 75 p bbl, squash 11,@2e P fb. 

At Syracuse, grain in fair supply. Barley 55@ 
58ec P bu, buckwheat ic Pp tb, mixed oats 40a438ec 
Pp bu, rye 45c, wheat 58e, best pat flour $425 p 
bbl, middlings 18 p ton, baled timothy hay 10@14 
P ton, loose 7a@1l1, oat straw 6a7, rye 9@11. Farm- 
ers’ beef 44,49¢ P tb, western 61,a8c, veal 6a7e, 
best heavy hogs 5¢6 P 100 fhsl w, mutton 5aie, 
spring lambs &8@10c, good to ch washed wool 10@ 
Ize, calfskins 75@85e ea, tallow 4a@4l%c. Strictly 
fresh eggs 2a@23c pydz. Chickens &8@10e P fh 1 w, 
12a@13¢ d w, turkeys %a10e l w, 12@13e d w, ducks 
9al0e lw, 14a18e d w. Potatoes 354a40e P bu, 
sweet potatoes 24225 ~» bbl, red onions 35a40e Pp 
bu, cabbages 24250 } 100, turnips 20a25¢ p bu, 
ritabagas Wade Marrow beans 180a@2 Pp bu, 
medinm 1 60@1 80, pea 1 40a1 60, Hubbard squash 1 

1% Ibs, beets 30¢ py bu, honey 8@12e p fh, apples 
hae P ou, carrots 2a30ce, parsnips 40c, pop- 
corn Tac ,ebutternuts 40e. 

In Other Places—At Baldwinsviffe, Onondage 
‘oO, eggs 18e |) dz, potatoes 40e Py bn, beans $1 50@ 
2, wool livije Pp tb, light pork 550 Pp 100 ths, side 
beef 5a7¢, veal 6e1 w, lard Te, chickens 8e, best 
winter pat flonr 4 |) bbl, middlings 18 P ton, corn 
45c, oats She, redl wheat 58¢.—At Oswego. Oswego 
Co,eges 18¢ P dz, potatoes 40¢ P bu, wheat 5ke, 
barley 50c, corn 45c, oats 43e, hay l0a@11 Pp ton, lard 
Te, beef Gace, mutton babe, hogs fa5 50 p 100 its d 
w.—At Sehiaghticoke, Rensselaer Co, potatoes 1 25 
, P bbl At Mattituek, Suffolk Co, potatoes 60c }) 
bu.—A¢ Baiting Hollow. Suffolk Co, cauliflower 4a5, 
ee He yy bu, pork 6e P th, beef Ga7c.—At 
Johnstown. Fulton Co. hav 8al0 Pp ton, pork Te P tb. 





—At Elbridgec. Onondaga Co, potatoes 37adve Pp bu, 
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corn 60¢, hay 9P ton, hogs 5a54¢ec P Ib 1 w.—At Nor- 
way, Herkimer Co, hay 9a10 Pp ton.—At Addison, 
Steuben Co, pork 5c th, potatoes 40c¢ Pp bu, oats 
36e, hay 8 P ton.—At Dansville, Steuben Co pota- 
toes 38ad0c 4p bu. 


CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, eggs are more 
plentiful, good ones from country selling for 33¢ 
Pp dz. Chickens 1l5a@lée P Ib d w, turkeys, native 
17“ 18¢e, ducks 16e,geese 18c. Beef $8a@8 50 Pp 100 Ibs, 
pork ribs 850, veal 10a@1le, best heavy hogs 6 50a 
675, vearlings Ta&ec, lambs 8. Potatoes 70c P bu, 
onions white 1 25, red and yellow T5c, cabbage 
t0aT5e P dz, turnips 40c, apples 22 25 ~ bbl, cel- 
ery 7T5c@1 Pp dz behs, Hubbard squash 1l',c P tb, 
marrow ltec, beets 75¢ P bu, parsnips 75c, parsley 
40a 50e, mint 50e, lettuce 1, garlie 121,¢ pith, leeks 
40¢ | dz, radishes 60c, creumbers 1 25@1 75, spin- 
ach 75ea@1, cauliflower 25e ea, egg plant 25¢, oyster 
plant 75c » dz, Brussels sprouts lbe Pp qt. 

At New Haven, poultry in ample supply and 
fair demand. Chickens 84@9e } lb 1 w, 12@ld4e d 
w, turkeys 12@lic, western fresh eges 22c p dz, 
cold storage 12al6e. Potatoes in good demand, 
prices firm, sweets 3@3 25 p bbl, navy beans 2 75@ 
3) bu, cranberries 375, tangerines 4 50@5 p bx, 
mandarins 450@5, grape fruit 4@5, Malaga grapes 
7a10 Pp bbl, lemons 350@4 P!bx, Fla oranges 3@ 
450, soft shell almonds 18e ® ib, — 4,@6c, 
og 10c. Grain slow. Standard corn 55@58e p 

u, mixed oats 43@45e, bran 18420 P ton, cotton- 
seed weal 22, middlings 19@21, best pat flour 450 p 
bbl, baled timothy hay 15 p ton, rye straw 14@15. 





At Bridgeport, chickens 14@15e P fh d w, 
turkeys 16420c, ducks 14@15e, geese 12@14ce. Eggs, 


strictly fresh 25a@27c P dz, cold storage 16@18e. 
Veal calves 10@11\,c P th dw, best heavy hogs 
6@7'4,c, yearling sheep 5@7e, spring lambs 8@9c, 
green salted hides 5a@6c P fh, calfskins 50@90c 
ea. Loose hay $18@20 P ton, baled timothy 16@19, 
rye straw 14@15. Potatoes 65@70e PP bu, onions, 
white 2, redand vellow 65@75c, cabbages 2@4 
P 100, turnips 25@a0a 8 bu, rutabagas 35@40c, mar- 
row beans 2 20@2 40 Pp bu, mediums and pea 175 
@1 85, limas 3, beets 50@60c P bu, celery 1@175 P 
dz, parsnips 75¢c ® bu, carrots 35@50c, lettuce 
35@50c P dz, apples 2@2 50 P bbl. 

At Norwich, corn 60ec P bu, oats 38c, rye T5c, 
wheat $135 p 100 ths, bran 18 p ton, best pat 
flour 425 P bbl, middlings 20 P ton, loose hay 18@ 
20 Pp ton, baled timothy 16, rye straw 13@14. 
Cattle, mixed stock 6@7l2c P th, milch cows 30, 
veal calves 6c P tb, best heavy hogs 6c, corn-fed 
muttons 842c, spring lambs 12c. Fresh eggs 32@ 
35e P dz, chickens 13¢c d w, turkeys 1lé6al8c, ducks 
l4c, geese l4c. Potatoes T5e P bu, onions, red 70c, 
turnips 40c P bu, beans, mediums 240 P bu, pea 
2 30, apples 150 p bbl. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





The Butter Market. 

New York—At Albany, fair demand at lower 
prices. Good to ch cmy 24@26¢ Pp lb, dairy 23 
@2c.—At Syracuse, goodto chemy 22@23c }) th, 
dairy 1+ 420c.—At Buffalo, steady prices. State cmy 
24@25c, Chautauqua and Elgin fey 26@27c, good 
dairy 16@23c, common dairy 1lla@l5e, grease 8@lic, 
print butter 25a 27c.—At Baldwinsville, 18@22¢c.—At 
Oswego, Oswego Co, 18a 20c. 


At New York, the winter make of butter proves 
large and supplies are abundant. Demand is in- 
clined to be rather light and although prices are 
quotably unchanged, holders are willing to shade 
values slightly. N ¥Y and Pa best emy 23@24c P tb, 
Elgin and other western extra 26c, firsts 23a@24c, 
seconds 20@22e, thirds 16@18c, June extras 21@214c, 
seconds to firsts 16@20c, extra state dairy half- 
tubs 20c, firsts 16@18c, seconds 13@15c, fourths to 
thirds 10q@l12e, tubs and firkins, extra 18@181¢, sec- 
onds to firsts 13@17e, extra firkins 17@174c, west- 
ern imt cmy 16@18¢, firsts 16@18", seconds 12@14c, 
thirds 10@1lec, western dairy firsts 14@15c, seconds 
1l44a@13ec, extra June factory firkins 1344@14c, tubs 
12@13c, extra fresh 1414,@15c, ch fresh rolls 15@16c. 
Add 1@2c PP tb to the above for small select ons of 
choice and fancy goods. 


At Boston, receipts are liberal, including many 
lots classed as gvuod firsts but only extra fresh 
goods sell well. RKxtra Vt emy 26c p fb, extra 
N Y¥ 2a26c, northern firsts 23a@24c, eastern 22@ 
24c, western exira soft wood packages assorted 
sizes 25c, otherextra western 24@25c, firsts 21 
@23c, seconds 18¢e, northern June extra 22e, west- 
ern 19 @21c,extra Vt dairy 21@22c,N Y 20@2ic, N Y 
firsts 19@20c, seconds l5alic, low grades 13@l4e, 
ch long dairies 16@17e, western firsts 14@15c, sec- 
onds 12@13c, imt emy firsts 18c, seconds 14@15c, 
western ladle firsts lic, seconds 10%@1l1c, extra 
emy boxes 26c, dairy 22c, common to good 184 20e, 
trunk butter in 4 or %-tb prints extra ecmy 26@ 
27e, dairy 22c, common to good 19@z2I1c. 





Ohio—At Columbus, quiet, prices steady. Good 
to ch emy 22a28e p fb, dairy li@iée.—At Zanes- 
ville, in good demand. Good to ch emy 22a24e, 
dairy 19420c.—At Davton, good toch emy 2+@27c, 
dairy 20a22c.—At Springfield, 18@20e.—At Toledo, 
good to ch emy 22a23¢, dairy 18@19c.—At Cleve- 
land, steady prices rule. Good toch emy 21l@24ec, 
dairy 16@18¢.—At Cincinnati, little change. Fey 
Elgin emy 27e, ch O 18a We, prime 16@18c, ch dairy 
llc, common 8@9c. 


The Cheese Trade. 


New York—At Albany, in light supply at firm 
prices. Full cream cheddars 11l@114,¢ » tb, full 
cream flats 10%,alle, pound’ skims 4a6c, imt 
Swiss 14a@15e.—At Syracuse, full cream cheddars 


Walle.—At Buffalo, ch tull milk 104%4@12',4c, fair 
to good 10@1014¢, full skims 5@8e.—At Baldwins- 
ville, Onondaga Co, lic.—At Oswego, Oswego Co, 
l0alle. 

At New York, the tone is one of continued 


quietude. Supplies are not large, but sufficient to 
supply the demard. Prices unchanged. N Y full 









cream, Sept large.fcy colored 11\4c P tb, white lle, 
ch large 1054@10%c, good to prime 1044@10',c, 
com to fair 9@10c, small, fey colored 115%,a@12c, 
white 1144c, common to prime 9,@11',4ec, 
Chenango Co part skims ch small 8%a9c, fair to 
prime 6@8c, ch large 74,@8e, fair to prime 5@ic, 
common factory 31,@4e, Pa skims 2a2\44c, Swiss 
firsts 124,@13c, seconds 11@11%e. 


At Boston, quietude is the feature of the mar- 
ket, but prices are held steadily. N Y extra 11\44@ 
114%c P th, firsts 944@10c, seconds 6@8c, Vt extra 11 
@11'%¢, firsts 94%@10%4c, seconds 6@8c, sage 12@ 
124%4c, part skims 4@6c,Ohio flat extra lic, firsts 9 


@lWe 


Ohio—At Columbus, N Y cream 11%c P tb, fam- 
ily tavorite lle, O standard 1014¢, imt Swissgléc.— 
At Cincinnati, demand moderate. Good to prime, 
O flat 914@1014c, prime to ch family favorite 10@ 
1044c, twins 1l0@lic, full cream Young America 
104%,@11'4c, western cheddars 104%,@lly%c, N Y ch 
114,@121,c, prime to ci Swiss 11@12%c.—At 
Cleveland, in light demand. Full cream cheddars 
12@12',c, flats 11@11%c, pound skims 8@9'<c, imt 
Swiss 1142@12c.—At Toledo, market quiet. Full 
cream cheddars 12@12\4c, flats ll@ll‘gc, pound 
skims 9@10c, imt Swiss 11@12c. 


The Milk Market. 


At New York, the interesting feature of the 
market is thle reduction of %4c in the exchange 

rice, going into effect Wednesday of this week. 

his places it at 234,¢ p qt to the farmers. Surplus 
milk has been in rather better demand during 
the past week than for a fortnight prior to the 
period named though it sold close to cost every 
day around $152 p can of 40 gts. Farmers in 
Orange and adjacent counties in this state con- 
tinue to harvest ice which is now 10 to 12 inches 
thick and not materially injured by recent rain 
storms. 

Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the N Y 
and Putnam railroad to High Bridge during the 
periods named were as follows: 


Week of ‘*Jan6 Dec 30 Dec 23 Dec 16 Dec9 Dec Nov 
Whitsons. — _ _ — — _ 3 
Hammonds, 36 35 41 41 | 43 200 154 
Merritts Cor, 115 115 129 «117 126 615 489 
Kitchawan, 104 105 109 103 105 036 439 


Croton Lake, 105 121 8122 

Yorktown, 507 508 = 500 457 479 

Amawalk, 169 \W7 166 17% = «180 884 644 
West Somers, 118 135 157 168 173 7 
Baldwin Place, 474 562 601 586 
Mahopac Falls, 255 260 259 «6241 0S 249 % 
a Mines, 178 174 179 183 165 876 702 





Lake Mahopac, 159 170) = 189168 —Ss«d1G 871 625 
Crofts, 143 151 161 161 138 762 613 
Carmel, 270 207 194 209 194 1,013 823 
Brewster, 72 68 74 73 70 359 298 
Hopewell, 658 _ _ _ — _ — 
Storm ville, 288 405 300 994 06«6 277) s«1,572—s:1.175 
Poughquag, 623 619 625 569 557 2,907 2,156 
Pawlings, ll 12 12 12 12 61 52 
Reynoldsville, 624 629 697 686 646 3,385 2,605 
Paterson, 103 43 103 105 410 417 

Totals, 5,012 4,596 4,618 4,481 4,272 22,446 13,465 


*Also 645 cases bottled milk from Amawalk and 183 from 
Carmel. 





A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION FREE. 


To any one who will send us three new subscrib- 
ers to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, at $1.00 per 
year, We will in return send the journal one year 
free. If you will but show THE AGRICULTURIST to 
your friends and neighbors and speak of its prac- 
tical value and your personal knowledge of its 
merits, you can with little effort induce them to 
subscribe and thus secure the journal free for the 
coming year. 


ROOFING TO LAST 
Our Galvanized Shingles 
TEE THEM WIL Ltusrrnoor 

WITHOUT PAINTING. 


NATIONAL SHEET METAL ROOFING CO., 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 











SHIPPERS’ INTERESTS 
ARE OUR.INTERESTS. 
BARNES BROS... , 
Produce Commission [erchants, 
253 Washington St., New York. : 
FRUIT, POULTRY and CALVES 
ARE OUR SPECIALTIES. 
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And Straw Presses. CHAMPION, 
Best made. Steam, Horse and 
HandPower. Complete line. Write 
for catalogue. 


FAMOUS MFG. CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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Protection of the Country Shipper. 





The problem of securing the full market 
price for such articles of farm produce as 
fresh fruits, vegetables, poultry, butter and 
eggs is still one not entirely solved. The com- 
mission merchants in the trade centers occupy 
the position of middlemen between producer 
and consumer and in the main are no doubt 
honorable and trustworthy. Yet it is a fact 
that country shippers too often fail to get prop- 
er returns for goods consigned. That these 
are unsatisfactory at times is often due to im- 
perfect or careless packing at home irrespec- 
tive of unfavorable market conditions. On 
the other hand, it is too frequently the case 
that frauds are perpetrated upon those who 
send goods to the big markets. ° Nor is there 
any unfailing method by which this can be 
fully prevented, as black sheep are to be found 
in all lines of commercial life, yet much may 
be done to improve things and protect the in- 
nocent shipper. 

The questions of frauds in general and such 
wrongful actions in particular as over-quoting 
the market in order to get consignments from 
the country were much discussed in New York 
last week by the National league of produce 
commission merchants in annual convention. 
This organization, composed of many firms in 
leading cities throughout the country, deliber- 
ated for two days over questions primarily im- 
portant to themselves in the way of protection 
against frauds, proper transportation charges, 
national pure food legislation, etc. Inferen- 
tially, their actions were to some extent favor- 
able to the vast. army of producers. The only 
move toward league legislation bearing direct- 
ly on the rights of consignors was a minority 
report prepared by R. A. Burnett of Chicago, 
which was given a careful hearing though not 
adopted. After referring to the clause in the 
constitution of the league demanding of its 
members integrity, financial responsibility, 
and the protection of all as far as possible 
from fraud, misrepresentation and injustice, 
Mr Burnett’s report urged plans looking toward 
better protection for the consignor. Theoreti- 
cally, the league guarantees a country shipper 
a fair deal and proper returns from each mem- 
ber. The league is not chartered for profit, 
however, has no guarantee fund, and is in no 
way financially responsible to the consignor 
in case of failure or bankruptcy on the part of 
the consignee. 

This report, published exclusively by AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST, continues: “We givea 
moral guarantee of the probity and worth of 
individual members and in doing this we 
really make ourselves responsible from the 
standpoint of our own individual honor and 
reputation. It then remains for us to protect 
our word with financial assurance. If in the 
course of time conditions arise under which a 
member may no longer be able to meet his ob- 
ligations and the consignor turns to us for re- 
dress, what have we to offer him? While we 
do not promise financial restitution, it is our 
duty to make the possibility of such contin- 
gency the smallest part of the risk he assumes. 
In order to do this, there should be some way 
by which to scrutinize the assets of our mem- 
bers. We have pledged ourselves as honora- 
ble mento guard consignor’s financial inter- 
ests and this league must hedge itself by meas- 
ures which will insure complete protection 
to all parties. 

‘The plan proposed I consider the most fea- 
sible, both from the standpoint of immediate 
utility and of the necessity for continued vig- 
ilance in the selection of members, increasing 
the protection of the consignor. Each mem- 
ber or firm of this league to be required to file 
with our national secretary within 30 days 
from this date a certified schedule of his or 
their assets and liabilities with a brief review 
of the business career of same. The secretary 
shall forward this to the executive committee 
whose duty it shall be to verify the statements 
made, and if found correct and of sufficient 
worth to warrant membership or continuance 
of membership, the national secretary is to be 
informed of its approval. In the contingency 
of a disapproval he shall immediately notify 
the member or firm of the decision of the ex- 
ecutive committee. Should a member fail to 


comply with the requirement to schedule with- 
(To Page 62.) 
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Works on either Standing Timber or Stumps. Pulls 
an ordinary Grub in one anda halfminutes. Makes a 
clean sweep of two acres ata sitting. A man, a boy 
and a horse can operate it. No heavy chains or rods to 
handle. The cropon afew acres the first year will pay 
forthe machine. You can not longer afford to pay 
taxes on unproductive timber land. Clear it, raise a 
bountiful of with less labor and recuperate ‘your old 
worn outland by pasturing. 1t will only cost youa 
postal card to send for an illustrated Catalogue, giving 
price, terms and testimonials. Also full information 
concerning our I, X. L. Grubber, Iron Giant Grub 
and Stump Machine, Two Horse Hawkeye and other 
appliances for clearing timber land. Address 


MILNE MANUFACTURING CO., 607 8th St., Monmouth, Il, 
Suneretie 8 Shetland Pony Farm. For catalogue ad- 
dress 


ilne Bros. at above office and number. Breed- 
ers of Pure Shetland Ponies. 
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J SHOE FOR 
WINTER USE. 


It ABSOLUTELY prevents slipping, 
and insures perfect safety and comfort to 
horse and driver. 

Shod with the “ Neverslip,” your horse’s 
feet are always in good con ndition — kept 50 
. not having to constantly remove the 

oes for sharpening. 


The CALKS are REMOVABLE, 


Steel-Centered and SELF-SHARPENING 


When worn out new Calks can be easily in- 
serted without removing shoes, saving an 
immense amount of time usually lost at the 
blacksmith a 

On receipt of postal will mail free our de- 
scriptive c way wpm ey eae is eel 
Shoes, ready to be nailed on, offered 
this winter at very low prices. 


The Neverslip Horseshoe Co., 
36 India Wharf, Boston, Mass. 























306, WHEAT worm 54,00 


AS FEED, IF GROUND ON 
* x at ] - y, 
“Screg 


SCIENTIFIC 


B)\GRINDING MILL 


This style grinds all 
Grains, including Ear 
Corn with Shucks 

We make others for 







on. 
two horses. Send for catalo, 


———3 
THE FOOS MFG. CO., Springfield, 0. 





THE STEVENS 





i, 


FEED GRINDING ag 


GENUINE FRENCH 


BUHR STONES 


PowerCornSheller 4 iy 
Prices Below the L st i 
owe a 


A.W. STEVENS & SON ie 


46 WASHINGTON ST., AUBURN, N.Y. 
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REIDS 


All the best new and old varieties. New Fruits a specialty. 
Tells you how to buy direct and save one-half. 


TIMBRELL Strawberry. ELDORADO Blackberry. 


“They surpass all others,’”’ say E. 8. Carman, of Rural New Yorker, and H. E. Vande- 
man, U.S. Dept. Writeatonce. REID’S NURSERIES, Bridgeport, Ohic. 


FRUIT TREES, 
SMALL FRUITS, 
VINES, ROSES, 
ORNAMENTALS. 


Send for complete des- 
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240 dairies, showed 


milk, taken irom 


or less, of fat left in the skimmed milk. 


No Other Process or Method is Able to Show a Resins 
Approaching This. 


i a 
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COOLEY CREAISIER. 


Continues to LEAD THE WORLD 


in the skimmed milk, by laboratory gravimet- 
has the 
made by the MAINE EXPERIMENT STATION, 
where 20 Per Cent. of the samples of skimmed 
One Tenth of One Per Cent., 


= 
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IN ALL THE 


GRAVITY METHODS OF RAISING basement 


It holds the only record showing no fat left 


wonderful record 





Send for illustrated pamphlet giving full description and details and hundreds of testimonials. 


» VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., - - 
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Bellows Falls, Vt. . 
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Protection of the Country Shipper. 


[From Page 61.| 
in the time fixed, it shall be suflicient ground 
to cause such member to be dropped from the 
roster of the local league in which such mem- 
bership is filed.” 

While the league is directly interested in its 
own mem bership, it proposes to investigate pre- 
ferred charges against any outside commission 
man, that unscrupulous receivers may be prop- 
erly black listed. The most common method 
on the part of frauds in the produce trade is to 
over-quote the market and by this means se- 
cure consignments, selling same at best prices 
possible, then refusing to make satisfactory 
returns. 
sending out such misleading circulars is a 
fraud and mail may be so declared and return- 
ed to the writer. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that the department must have ab- 
solute knowledge of fraud before it can so 
brand any matter going through the mails. 
It is recommended thata committee confer 
with the postmaster general to secure his aid 
in stamping out this evil. A branch of the 
league in one of the middle states has in opera- 
tion a method of determining who is honest 
which is fairly successful. In transactions be- 
tween different produce commission merchants 
all bills are due Monday. If not paid by 
Tuesday immediate action is taken and the 
delinquent thus speedily shown up to his fel- 
lows. An effort was made in the league con- 
vention to have this adopted but failed. 
Were it generally followed, it might indirectly 
help the country shipper provided he eventual- 
ly heard of such action in aspecific manner. 
In President Snyder’s inaugural address he 
urged the league to support the various 
branches in such suits of law as may be insti- 
tuted to expose frauds. 

The convention unanimously adopted a res- 
olution recommending the passage of the Hill- 
Grout bill now before congress looking toward 
the prohibition of interstate traffic in oleo. It 
was agreed that the laws of the several states 
regarding the sale of impure food are general- 
ly ample and each local league was requested 
to examine the statutes and when not suffi- 
cient to use all efforts to get such placed on the 
books. Regarding the uniform size of pack- 
ages, it was agreed that the regulation flour 
barrel size is best for this class, the heads to be 
17 inches in diameter, the staves 27 long, the 
bulge 19} and the distance between the heads 
254 inches. In crates, the standard barrel size 
was recommended and in such fresh fruits as 
peaches it is proposed to ship only in packages 
representing the aliquot parts of a bushel. 
The next annual meeting of the league will be 
held in St Louis Jan, ’96. 

allan 


Producers and Shippers to Organize. 


The cider and vinegar men who are to meet 
at Chicago Feb 5-7, in the Sherman house at 10 
am, have invited all who are engaged in pack- 
ing and shipping fruit and produce to meet 
them Feb7. It is proposed to organize for the 
protection and advancement of the fruit and 
yroduce business for the producers’ benefit. 

Vork along this line is urgently needed. 
- ee 

Provision Exports in 1894—The sales of our 
beef and pork products in foreign countries, 
chiefly England and northern Europe,made a much 
better showing than did the grain business. 
Furthermore the exports materially exceeded in 
value those of ’93, the totals being $175,425,000 and 
155,288,000 respectively. Exports of dressed beef 
kept up well throughout the year while shipments 
of live cattle abroad materially exceeded those of 
93, the figures being 390,391 worth 36,782,000 and 
242,713 worth 22,500.000. The following table shows 
the classified exports of provisions during Dee 
and for the calendar year, with comparisons, to- 
gether with total values which include live cattle 
(last three figures, 000s, omitted): 

7Month of Dee~ 12 mos to Dee 31~ 
1894 1893 1894 








1893 

Butter, Ibs, 310 9,934 6,437 
total value, # 56 1,700 1,319 
Cheese, Ibs, 1,394 67,475 65,926 
total value, 8 141 6,516 6,539 
Beef, fresh, lbs, 14,169 204,043 172,785 
total value, ‘ 1,222 17,388 15,432 
Beef, canned, lbs, 6,899 58,787 63,340 
total value, 8 591 « 5,152 5,906 
Beef, salted, Ibs, 6,332 64,457 53,004 
Tallow, Ibs, 3.185 33,661 61,329 
Bacon, lbs, 37,209 439,013 347,499 
Hamas, Ibs, 8,059 95,079 81,420 
Pork, Ibs, 4,597 63.165 50,099 
Lard, Ibs. 48,712 71,811 338,133 
Oleo vil, Ibs, 6,836 112,910 114,986 
Oleomargarine, lbs, 553 5,233 3,520 
total value, g 50 581 434 
Total, $13,526 $13,283 $175,425 $155,288 


The postoftice authorities admit that 





ORGANIZE AND CO-OPERATE 





Fire Insurance by Co-operation. 





Chautauqua Co, N Y, has a co-operative fire 
insurance company which has been in success- 
ful operation for 18 years and in which only 
members of the Patrons of Husbandry are 
eligible to membership and only farm property 
is insured. It is called the Patrons’ fire relief 
association. The annual meeting was held at 
Jamestown Jan 8 and reports showed a grati- 
fying state of affairs. The total amount of- in- 
surance in force Dec 31, 1894, was $3,997,759. 
The total amount paid by the association for 
the year 1894 was $8840.04, of which $7265.12 
was in payment of fire losses, $1374.40 for sal- 
aries and commissions, $106.35 rebates on poli- 
cies canceled and $94.17 for all other expenses. 
The cost of insurance by this plan is much less 
than that of other companies. During all the 
18 years of its existence losses have been 
promptly met and members are pleased with 
its working. The following ofticers were elect- 
ed: President, T. H. Gifford of Jamestown; 
secretary, Jared Hewes of Chautauqua; treas- 
urer, H. S. McAlister of Fredonia; executive 
committee, E. B. Tolles of Sheridan, P. M. El- 
mer of Stockton, Bushnell Cook of Panama. 
The directors, in addition to the officers, are: 
Ira M. Gleason of Clymer, G. S. Kent of Cherry 
Creek, E. F. Lake of Charlotte Center, Henry 
Irwin of Chautauqua, H. F. Todd of Cassadaga, 
Simeon Brownell! of Dewittville, John Hale of 
Ellery, C. W. Lawrence of Ellington, A. J. 
Matthews of Gerry, Milo Wheeler of Hamlet, 
D. T. Smith of Forestville, Wilson N. Cale of 
Blockville, A. J. Gilbert of Kennedy, Delos 
Putnam of Centralia, Myron Montgomery of 
Sinclairville, M.S. Palen of Sheridan, F. H. 
Lawton of Fluvanna, W. C. Gifford of James- 
town, Edwin.Durand of Frewsburg, F. L. Rex- 
ford of Watts Flats, Joseph Breads of Lom- 
bard, Irwin Bedient of Ross, A. A. Fay of 
Brockton, Lewis M. Miller of Westfield. 





NEW YORK. 
Attend the State Grange. 


At the coming meeting of the New York grange 
at —e yo Feb 5-8, a master is to be elected in the 
place of George P. Cushman, deceased, the office 
now being filled by Overseer O. H. Hale of Nor- 
wood. One member of the executive committee 
is to be elected to succeed J. D. F. Woolston, who 
has beena member of the committee for nine 
years and whose term expires at the coming ses- 
sion. The fifth degree will probably be confirmed 
on the evening of Feb 6 ond the sixth degree on 
the evening of the 7th. The meeting will be held 
in Germain hall, Y MC A rooms, unless damaged 
too much by the fire and it is hoped to make it 
one of greatinfinence and benefit to the order. 
At the public meeting of the first day Gov Morton 
will be invited to make an address of welcome in 
behalf of the Empire state and Ex-Gov Flower to 
respond for the grange. The mayor of Albany 
has promised, if at home, to give words of wel- 
come to the Capital city, to which Brother Goff or 
Judge Collins will respond. Members of the sen- 
ate and legislature will be invited to attend and 
the lieutenant governor and speaker will each 
have something to say. Mr Dutcher of Pawling, 
president of the New York state agricultural so- 
ciety, is also expected and on the whole the meet- 
ing is already assured of abundant success. 
Every Patron who can find it possible should at- 
tend and reap the benefit to be gained thereby. 

Madison (Madison) grange, No 716, held its regu- 
lar meeting Jan 1 beginning with an oyster sup- 
per furnished and served by the young people, 
after which grange was called to order by Master 
Allen. Allen White refusing toserve as secretary 
on the second ballot, Mrs Herbert Stowell of Madi- 
son waselected. Deputy Frank Smith, assisted 
by retiring Overseer C. T. Cole, installed the offi- 
cers. Grange was closed by the newly-elected 
master, Sardis Peckham, and the lecturer, assisted 
by the young people, presented a short but inter- 
esting program consisting of select readings, 
charades, ete. The grange extends its hearty 
thanks to Master Allen for the dignified and gen- 
tlemanly manner in which he has conducted the 
grange many times under very trying circum- 
stances. 


Highland grange at Catharine (Schuyler) is in 
good condition. Excellent programs are prepar- 
ed for each meeting and with the help of the or- 
xan, recently purchased, it is hoped that music 
will be a prominent feature of the good of the 
order. The following are the newly installed offi- 
cers: M, A. H. Prince;0, D. F. Beardsley; L, 
Mrs Eli Stanley; S, M. H. Hewitt; A S, George Me- 
Lafferty ;C, Mrs Cretia Beardsley ;T,W. S. Lattin ;S, 
J.P. Frost; GK, E. Winton; Pomona, Mrs J. P. 
Frost; Flora, Mrs D. B. Crane; Ceres, Mrs G. Jack- 
son; LAS, Mrs Isaac Estabrook; organist, Mrs T. 
C. Ford. 

The newly-elected officers of Clyde (Wayne) 
grange were installed Jan 5 by Past Master Wal- 
lace H. Weed, assisted by Brother Ensign Wade: 
Master, Valorus Ellinwood of Rose; secretary, 
Miss 8. A. Little of Malcom. After the installa- 








tion Mrs Carrie E. S. Twing of Westfield, of the 
state grange lecture corps, was introduced and 
gave a stirring and effective address. A bounti- 
ful dinner was served at noon and music, under 
the direction of the organist, Mrs C. H. Hamilton, 
was given during the day. This was the 2ithan- 
niversary of Clyde grange and the big hall, 
the library of over 1300 volumes and the large and 
enthusiastic grange membership, speak for the 
work which has been done inthis grange before 
attaining its majority. By a unanimous vote 
Maleom Little, who was the first overseer of 
Clyde grange, and for many years its master, was 
elected as an honorary member of the body. The 
occasion was Mr Little’s 75th birthday, though 
this was not generally known. 

The semi-annual meeting of Wayne Co council 
was held with Walworth grange. Addresses were 
made by L. M. Sherburne, P. 8. Aldrich, Miss Liz- 
zie Harrison, Mrs C. P. Clark, Mrs M. J. Lovejoy 
and others. The following were elected as dele- 
gates to the state grange: Pliny 8. Aldrich of Pal- 
myra; delegates at large: Dr A. F. Sheldon of 
Lyons,Mrs R. S. Post of Newark, Malcom Little of 
Clyde, Mrs John Albright of Ontario, C. C. Greene 
of South Sodus and Mrs A. B. Gurnee of Marion. 


OHIO. 


Millions of acres even in the older states have 
never been - to a productive use, but they are 
held by railroads and speculators. Let us free 
this land from their a | by applying the single 
tax on the value of land as advocated by Henr 
George. We would then remove that barrier which 
now keeps even most of our native-born Americans 
from having any share in the land of their coun- 
try. We would then no longer fear the coming of 
immigrants to our sdores, but would again gladly 
welcome them as we did before landlordism was 
as firmly established as it is now.—[Hermann Rit- 
ter, Lima, O. 

Summit Co Pomona grange held its regular 
session with election and installation of officers 
Jan 10-11. The evening session on the 10th was 
devoted to the conferring of the fifth degree and 
installation of officers. The second day was given 
principally to literary exercises, the topic for dis- 
cussion being, Should the town. or county issue 
bonds for road improvement? There were essays 
by Mrs H. E. Osborn, Mrs William Wagner, Mrs 
Byron Richardson, Mrs M. C. Danforth, 8.8. Clark, 
Eugene F. Cranz and W. S. Rhoades. 

Huron Co has eight good working granges and a 
Pomona grange of 161 members. 

Beach City (Stark) grange, No 1400, installed 
the following officers Jan 1: M, D. E. Woodling; 
O, Nathan Rose; L, J. B. Eberly; 8, Stanley 
Funk; A S§S, S. C. Reese; C, John Wethter; T, 
John Funk; 8, M. R. Woodling; G K, John Bit- 
taker; Ceres, Angelina Funk; Pomona, Ellen 
Kline; Flora, Elizabeth Bittaker; L AS, Sarah C. 
Wechter; organist, Ellen Johnson. Two mem- 
bers were initiated and five applications were 
received. This grange was organized Feb 6, 18%, 
with 30 members and the present membership is 
40 — will be increased to 45 during this 
month. 


Franklin Co farmers’ association met at North 
Columbus Jan 3, and arranged for an address by 
J.H. Brigham, master of the national grange, in 
connection with his visit to the state agricultural 
convention Jan 16, 





f Hard Times for Hog Butter—Foreign govern- 
ments are making a vigorous and commendable 
fight against this substitute. In Italy, fines from 
$40 to 400 are the penalties for makers or venders 
of the stuff adding any coloring matter that it 
may resemble butter. In addition to the fine 
there is a probability of confiscation of the goods, 
and subsequent violations will be punished 
even more severely. A movement is on footin 
Germany to either prohibit the importation of 
cottonseed oil because it is so lurgely used in 
oleo, or put on so big a duty it will makeit un- 
profitable to use the oil for this purpose. A bill 
is now being considered by the French govern- 
ment prohibiting the importation, sale and ex- 
port of oleomargarine as butter. Included in its 
provisions is one prohibiting the manufacture 
and sale of butter and oleomargarine in the same 
building and providing that an oleo factory shall 
bear a legible sign indicating’ thatitis such. It 
is stipulated that all packages used in the sale 
of the oleo must be distinctly labeled, this ex- 
tending to the foreign business as well as the 
local distribution. Furthermore all invoices, 
way bills, etc, must mention only oleomargarine, 
the absence of such reference being taken to 
indicate that the merchandise is butter. Proper 
fines for fraud are of course incorporated in the 
bill. Complaints as to the unfair competition of 
oleo with butter are heard on every side in these 
foreign countries and the effect is detrimental to 
the genuine article, damaging the price,as in 
this country. 





Money in Circulation in this country Jan 1 was 
$28,470,000 less than three months ago at 1,626,568,- 
622. The amount in circulation one year ago was 
1,729,018,266. Estimating the population of the U 
S at 69,134,000, the present per capita circulation is 
23 52. During Dec there was a decrease of nearly 
32,000,000 in paper money and an increase of over 
21,000,000 in coin, chiefly gold, leaving a net de- 
crease Of 10,657,829. Out of more than 422,000,000 
standard silver dollars coined, 364,537,000 are stor- 
ed in the treasury with less than 58,000,000 actu- 
ally in circulation. The amount of gold coin in 
circulation is 485,500,000. The amount of money 
in the treasury Jan 1 together with gold and sil- 
ver bullion was 758,691,000 compared with 769,497,- 
000 Dec 1, ’94. 
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A Qualified and Lively Secretary. 





The progressive spirit of the western New 
York horticultural society is in no small part 
due to its efficient secretary, Mr John Hall. 





SECRETARY HALL. 


He has been its secretary for several years, 
taking great interest in the work and doing all 
possible to promote the objects of the society, 
for which he is especially qualified by reason 
of much experience in horticultural and flori- 
eultural work. This society will celebrate its 
40th anniversary by holding a rousing meeting 
in Rochester, Jan 23 and 24. The fruit exhibit, 
although it will be made in midwinter, will 
be a most remarkable one. The leading prac- 
tical fruit culturists of the state as well as rep- 
resentative men from other states and Canada 
will be present. Secretary Hall of Rochester 
will be pleased to furnish information con- 
cerning the meeting. 


Empire Legislative Doings. 


The legislature reconvened, Wednesday, 
Jan 9, when Speaker Fish announced the com- 
mittee appointments in the assembly. The 
committee on agriculture consists of Messrs 
Snyder of Schuyler, Sherwood of Chenango, 
Brown of Tates, Brownell of Broome, Bloom- 
ingdale of Albany, Holmes of Cortland, Bul- 
lard of Orleans, Coughlin of Erieand McKeown 
of Kings county. In the assembly a great 
number of bills have already been introduced, 
but few of them are of interest to agricultur- 
ists. Mr Clarkson has introduced one provid- 
ing for submitting to the people the proposi- 
tion of the issuance of $9,000,000 in bonds to 
improve the canals of the state. Mr Nixon has 
one appropriating $16,000 for horticultural ex- 
periments in the fifth judicial department, also 
one regarding the investigation of the diseases 
of peach-yellows and black knot. 

Mr Clark desires to amend Section 62 of the 
highway law, so as to compel every person 
and corporation to work the whole number of 
days for which he or it is assessed, except such 
days as shall be commuted for at the rate of $1 
per day, commutation money to be paid by 
any person or corporation electing so to do 
on or before July 1 each year, to the commis- 
sioner or commissioners of highways of the 
townin which the road district is situated. 
The commissioners of highways shall apply 
and expend such money in the improvement 
of roads and building and maintaining of 
bridges in any of the road districts of the town 
in which the labor commuted for was as- 
sessed. 

In the senate a bill wus introduced by Sena- 
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tor Kilbourn for improving public highways 
by providing that wagons used for drawing 
heavy loads shall have tires at least four ipch- 
es wide; by Senator Pound, providing for 


amendment to highway law relative to pay- 
ment of commutation money in lieu of labor 


and expenditure thereof; by Senator Childs, 
amending Section 68 of laws of 1892 regarding 
bridges over county lines and their care, main- 
tenance, construction and repair, and providing 
that when boards of supervision decide to 
build a bridge over navigable waters and the 
cost thereof excseds $10,000 such boards may 
borrow money for such construction fand issue 
bonds therefor. 

The state board of claims held a session Jan 
8and allowed four claims for cattle killed. 
The claim of Gov Morton. amounting to $4000, 
was discussed, but no award was made. It 
will likely come up at the next session which 
eccurs in April. The annual meeting of the 
state agricultural society will occur Jan 16 in 
this city, beginning at noon. 





INSTITUTES FOR THE NEXT TWO WEEKS. 


Berkshire, Jan 21-22 Alfred Center, Jan 28-29 











East Bloomfield, McDonough, Jan 28 
Nichols, Cincinnatus, Janu 30 
Union, Greene, Jan 30 
Avon, Angelica, Jan 30-31 
Dansville, Rushford, Jan 31 
Deposit, 6 Marathon, Jan 31-Fet) ] 
Cohocton, Jan 25-26 Afton, Feb 1-2 
Syracuse farmers’, Jan 26 Lockport, Feb 1-2 


Oxford, Jan 28-29 

Addison, Steuben Co 5, Jan 12—Stock win- 
tering well. Farmers selling off their sheep 
and buying cows. Sheep selling at $1.50 to v 
per head. Cows bring 20 to 25. Horses very 
low and no demand for them.——The new milk 
station at Addison is nearly completed.— +O. 
sills has sold his farm of 40 acres for 1400. 

Brewster, Putnam Co a, Jan 11—The annual 
meeting of the stockholders of Putnam Co ag- 
ricultural association was recently held at the 
Smalley house, Carmel. P. Diehl was elected 
president and George R. Cole secretary. A 
number of changes will be made in the premi- 
um lists for the benefit of farmers who exhibit 
at the fair. The large ice-house at Lake 
Mahopac was recently sold to the National ice 
company of New York for $25,000. J. E. 
Fowler has bought the Boothweil place on 
Prospect street. Price $2750. 








Carmel, Putnam Co aq, Jan 11—Most fari- 
ers have their ice harvested and winter’s wood 
at the door. J. T. Powers has been shipping 
some choice apples that cleared aim over 2 
per bbl. P. Schinneller sold 100 bbls for 1.70 
per bbl. The board of supervisors finished 
its annual session last week. The tax rate in 
this town is 1.16 on every 100 of assessed val- 
uation—the highestin 15 years. The aver- 
age price farmers received for milk from city 
dealers last month was 1.20 per can.—An- 
drew Erickson has leased his dairy to the Pur- 
dys condensery for six months. -The new 
milk factory at Baldwin Place is about com- 
pleted and will commence operations ina few 














‘weeks.— There is talk of voting for a differ- 


ent system of working highways at the com- 
ing spring election. Buyers ot beef cattle 
plenty and good prices being paid. H. L. 
Hunter still does a big business in stock, coun- 
try produce, etc, at Harlem station. 

Chateaugay, Franklin Co o, Jan 12—About 
250 carloads of potatoes, averaging 500 bu each, 
have been shipped from this station since Oct 
1. Shippers estimate that there are 65 carloads 
or about 25 per vent of the crop still in the 
hands of growers. Usually at this time farm- 
ers dispose of their surplus, and should the 
weather permit the next 30 days will probably 
see the cellars cleared. 

Dansville, Steuben Co 0, Jan 11—Potatoes 
keeping well, about one-third of the crop still 
in the hands of farmers, a few being sold at 
moderate prices. Stock markets all ruling 
low. 








East Berne, Albany Co ao, Jan 12—A. M. 
Gailup has been doing a rushing business in 
his mill, and though times are hard he has 
shi>ped a large quantity of buckwheat flour. 
Eg:zs selling at 30c, butter 25 to 38e. New milch 
cows worth £55 to 40. Some nice horses here 
for sale at reasonable prices.—Some farmers 
shiping hay but sales are slow. 





Elbridge, Onondaga Co 0, Jan 12—Farmers 
are not feeling as cheerful as they have in 


years past.—Potatoes being shipped from the 





station, a few carloads going each week. The 
supply is nearly exhausted in this section. Hay 
pretty well bought up.——Western horses be- 
ing shipped in to affect the already overstock- 
ed market. Scarcely a farmer has less than 
half a dozen to sell and $100 buys apretty good 
pair of work animals.——Sheep and lambs very 
low. Breeding flocks that commanded 5 per 
head two years ago can be bought for 1.75 to 2. 
Lambs are showing about the same change. 
——Cows in good demand and many farmers 
going into the milk business. A good fresh 
cow will bring 50. 





Johnstown, Fulton Co oOo, Jan 12—Hay 
rather dull. John Standring had his 
house destroyed by fire and had _ to 
move off his farm. He sold his farm to 





Winfield Pierson for $3500. Peter Putman 
has sold his farm in Albany Bush to Hollen- 
beck Bros. Some farmers have butchered 
their hogs and are selling the pork. 





Mayfield, Fulton Co G, Jan 11—Farmers are 
marketing produce at low prices so as to be 
ready for the tax collector.——Arthur Fonda 
is getting ready to peddle milk at Gloversville. 
Baird & Palen are running their winter 
dairy in full blast, this making the third win- 
ter they have done this. They find it pays 
much better than to let the cows run dry all 
winter. 


Nassau, Rensselaer Co G, Jan 11—G. L. John- 
son and family who spent the holdidays here 


have returned to New York.——Dressed meats 
are very low. Hay and straw in slight de- 
mand. 

Norfolk, St Lawrence Co 6, Jan 11—The 


new year brought cold, frosty weather, putting 
wood in good demand. Not much being done 


besides wood cutting and hauling.——Times 
dull and money scarce.——Breadstuff very 
cheap. Butter holds its own at about 18c. 


Eggs are cheaper than usual this time of year. 
——The Raymondville gristmill has started 
up again having been idle for sometime. 


New Berlin, Chenango Co 0, Jan 11—About 
50 per cent of the potato crop is in the hands 
of producers or about 40 per cent more than 
were being held last year-at this date. Some 
are selling at 40c per bu or 10c per bu less than 
last year.——S. W. Barton has sold his ho- 
tel to T. White and Charles Banks for $11,500. 
Eggs 23c, milk 2}e per qt, butter 20 to 25c, 
cheese 10 to 12e.——Mark Low deals largely in 
farm stock and dairy cows and sells a good 
many at his auction sales. 





North Salem, Westchester Co g, Jan 14—A 
good many people have gathered their ice crop. 
E. M. Butler’s fgristmill is about complet- 
ed. A meeting of the Bedford farmers’ club 
was held Wednesday, Jan %.——Osear Brian 
has nearly completed his contract of getting 
out ties. 

Norway, Herkimer Vo 6, Jan 12—The cheese 
factory 01 Johnson & Nichois located at Nor- 
way Village made 223,350 lbs of cheese during 
1894. It is one of the largest and best cheese 
factories in the state.——Hay plenty. No local 
demand for potatoes. Good cows in demand. 
Judson S. Ash has bought the Moody farm. 
Farm hands are asking $18 to 24 per month for 
eight months. 

South Schenectady, Schenectady Co oO, Jan 
11—Farmers are drawing hay. Price $8 to 10. 
Rye was a fair crop. Oats of good quality but 
a small vield. 








Seneca, Seneca Co Oo, Jan 12—Considerable 
bay and straw: being pressed and shipped from 
this neighborhood in the last few weeks. 
Ice dealers and farmers beginning to store 
their summer’s supply of ice. It is about 10 
in thick, but of poor quality.—Very few 
auction sales this winter and ail farming uten- 
sils and stock bring good prices with the ex- 
ception of horses. 


Salem, Washington Co G, Jan 12—The win- 


ter so far has been unfavorable for work with 
teams. A few have their ice secured. Very 
little wood has been gotten up. The town 
fire insurance company held their annual 
meeting Jan 8, at which time Martin Hanks, 
Cc. W. Sherman and H. L. Qua were elected 
directors for three years. P. H. Cruikshank was 
chosen president and D. H. Safford secretary 
and treasurer. About 112 policies were issued 
during the year and $277,925 worth of property 
was insured. The company now carries risks 
amounting to 416,010. Over 4500 were receive? 
during the vyear and 4419 paid out. The 
company sustained heavy losses during the 
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year, having had two dwellings and four barns 
burned+-—Few potatoes have come to market 
during the past two weeks on account of the 
severe weather. 

Schaghticoke, Rensselaer Co GO, Jan 14—Farm- 
ers threshing and marketing rye. Arthur 
Hiemstreet is loading a car for Troy parties. 
——Potatoes are being sold at last fall prices. 
The expected advance after the holidays has 
not been realized. Several herds of cows 
have been dehorned recently. The practice is 
becoming prevalent and is highly approved by 
those who have had it done. The operation 
causes no shrinkage in milk or loss of flesh. 


64 





— Butter and eggs bring good prices, but 
other farm products very low. The annual 


meetings of the societies for apprehending 
thieves and robbers and the town mutual fire 
insurance company were held Jan 5 and 8 re- 
spectively. The old board of ofticers was re- 
alosted. Both societies insure farm property 
only against loss by theft or fire and are in a 
prosperous condition. 


Seneca Falls, Seneca Co oO, Jan 1i1—The 
farmers’ institute, which closed its annual 
session here yesterday, was well attended and 
the several topics freely and intelligently dis- 
cussed. The session opened Wednesday morn- 
ing in Pythian hall. E. Van Alstyne of Kin- 
derhook gave very entertaining and instruc- 
tive lectures on potato culture and the care 
and management of apple orchards. In the 
afternoon Dr L. L. Van Slyke of Geneva lec- 
tured on commercial fertilizers and how they 
should be used. H. E. Cook of Denmark fol- 
lowed with an address on the value of the 
silo ona grain farm, giving many practical 
suggestions on the growing and management 
of the corn as well as the building and filling 
of the silo. The evening session was omitted, 
as the hall was wanted for other purposes. 
Thursday morning J. E. Rice lectured on poul- 
try for profit. Points to be considered in se- 
lecting a dairy cow were given attention in 
the afternoon. F. A. Converse of Woodville 
closed the institute with a lecture on profit in 
small fruits. The speakers seemed convinced 
that farmers of New York cannot afford to 
grow grain and hay for the markets at present 
prices, but must find some other way of mak- 
ing a living from their farms. Growing 
fruits, keeping the fertility up by keeping cat- 
tle and feeding ensilage and the growing of 
crops that will realize enough money to buy 
manures and fertilizers were some of the plans 
advanced. 





Weedsport, Cayuga Co o—T.A. Mitchell's 
%10-acre farm near this place is very ably man- 
aged by J. B. Griffen, who has special charge 
of the stock and dairy. The buildings are all 
substantial and furnished with running water 
and other conveniences. Two large silos con- 
tain feed enough to last through the winter. 
At present there are 50 head of cattle and 10 
horses on the farm. The cattle are thorough- 
bred Holsteins and Jerseys with some grades. 
A tine grade of butter is made and sold to pri- 
vate customers in 5-lb packages at 25 to 30c 
per |b the year round. The cream is collected 
by the deep setting process. 


A Novel Case is being tried in St Lawrence 
county. An Ogdensburg city ordinance re- 
quires certain classes of vehicles to use wide 
tires. A farmer who peddles milk refused to 
comply and was sued. Before the city record- 
er he won the case, but on appealto the county 
court the decision was reversed. The case will 
now go to the court of appeals, where the best 
legal judgment of the city think the lower 
court will be sustained. The contents of the 
milkjwagon never exceeded 300 lbs, while 1400- 
lb hacks and fashionable barouches are allow- 
ed narrow tires. 


A Drainage Act Recommended—Farmers of 
the state, especially those owning low, wet 
land, will be pleased to léarn that Gov 
Morton in his message asks the legislature to 
pass a drainage act atanearly date. In the old 
constitution the power of the legislature to en- 
act laws enabling land owners to construct 
ditches for the drainage of their own lands 
across the land of others was not clearly set 
forth. This right has been given the legisla- 
ture by Section 7, Article 1, of the new constitu- 
tion and that body will probably accept the op- 
portunity of affording relief to those who have 
suffered loss because unable to conduct water 
across their neighbor’s property. 


The Institute at Cortland was called to order 
Jan 4 by Conductor E. Van Alstyne, who gave 
an interesting talk on the use of commercial 
fertilizers in connection with farm manure, 
showing that the farmer can use them together 
if{he purchases a fertilizer that contains the 
elements needed to grow a certain crop. He 


cited instances where farmers when purchas- 
ing fertilizers get some elements they do need 
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and many they do not and which are a source 
of loss. He advised getting just what is need- 
ed to mature the special crop. Floyd F. Rice, 
Homer, occupied about half an hourin show- 
ing how to improve country roads. It was a 
plain, practical, commonsense paper. In the 
afternoon F. A. Converse of Woodville told 
how to raise small fruits and urged farmers to 
supply their tables with plenty of the fruits 
which cost but little labor rather than to de- 
pend so much on pork. Horace Martin of 
Freetown read a valuable paper on how to use 
the separator on the farm. At the evening ses- 
sion Mrs S. S. Hammond of Freetown present- 
ed an interesting and suggestive paper, enti- 
tled Stick to the farm. J. E. Rice of Yorktown 
told how to make poultry keeping profitable. 
On the morning of the second day H. E. Cook 
of Denmark gave a practical talk about using 
the silo in connection with the production of 
milk. This created so much interest that there- 
mainder of the forenoon was taken up in dis- 
cussing the points brought out and answering 
questions. At2p m George H. Hyde of Cort- 
land gave a paper on potatoes as a by-product, 
which was well received. Harry Van Dreeser 
of Cobleskill told how to select profitable 
dairy cows and Fred M. Shuarer of South 
Cortland presented the possibilities of the edu- 
eated farmer in an able manner. 


Institutes in Eastern New York—In accord- 
ance with the provisions of the amended agri- 
cultural law, a series of farmers’ meetings will 
be held in the second judicial department un- 
der the direction of the New York agricultural 
experiment station at Geneva. The object of 
the meetings is to give instruction on topics of 
agricultural interest by means of lectures and 
discussions. All are cordially invited to at- 
tend. The meetings already arranged for will 
be held as follows: 


Southampton, Suf- Thiells, Rockland, Feb 89 
olk, Jan 29-30 Suffern, Rockland, Feb Il 
Mattituck, Suf- Newburg, Orange, Feb 12 
olk, Jan 31-Feb 1 Mount Kisco, West- 
Southold, Suffolk, Feb 1-2 chester, Feb 14-15 
Port Jefferson, White Plains, 
Suffolk, Feb 6 Westchester, Feb 15-16 
Mineola, Queens, Feb 7-8 





LONG ISLAND. 


Baiting Hollow, Suffolk Co a, Jan 12—Those 
who had late cauliflowers pulled them and 
placed them in barns and sheds, when cold 
weather came on. They are shipping them 
now and the best are bringing $4 to 5 per bbl. 
——Potato buyers are offering a fair price for 
good stock, but most farmers are holding for 
higher prices.——Fertilizer agents are busy 
among farmers, many of whom are ordering 
large quantities for next season’s use.—— 
Most farmers, have killed one or more hogs for 
home use. A few have had pork to market. 
Beef by side and quarters finds ready sale. 


Cutchogue, Suffolk Co aq, Jan 11—Field 
work at a standstill and many busy cut- 
ting and drawing wood. <A large amount 
of very fine ice was secured last week. 
The Southold agricultural society held 
its annual meeting Jan 5. The board of 
officers for the coming year are: President, 
J.C. Albertson; vice-president, C. F. Smith; 
treasurer and purchasing agent, Henry 
Kealim ; secretary, B. S. Wiggins. Potatoes 
dulland sales slow at 60c. Farmers holding 
to them and hoping for an advance. 


Mattituck, Suffolk Co a, Jan 12—Potatoes 
seem in good demand, as buyers are on the 
road every day. Farmers getting upewvood. 
Two steam saws are at work here preparing it 
for stove use.—Icemen have their houses 
tilled with good clean ice. 


Southold, Suffolk Co a, Jan 11—The last of 
the cauliflower crop proves very remunerative. 
George H. Wells had the largest crop raised in 
this section. They are selling now at $3 to4 
per bbl.—tThe farmers’ club will meet in Bel- 
mont hall Jan 19, for the discussion of topics 
financially interesting to farmers. D. T. 
Conklin will represent the AGRICULTURIST at 
this meeting. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 














The Institute at Greenville. 





Mercer Co 0 farmers recently held a suc- 
cessful institute at Greenville which lasted 
two days and was well attended. The meet- 
ing was called to order by Robert McKee of 
Mercer, a member of the state board of agri- 
culture. Hon Levi Morrison was elected 
chairman and W. T. Alan secretary. The first 
speaker was Prof W. L. Chamberlain of Hud- 
son, whose subject was My farm experience. 
He also presented a paper on Clover and 
home-made manure which was followed by Jo- 





seph Gibson of Milbrook on Clover. The next 
speaker, George F. Reimold of Greenville, 
talked instructively on live stock and Lewis 
Edwards of Jamestown discussed Agriculture 
as an industry. Mr Edwards is somewhat 
emotional, but always interesting, and holds 
the attention of his audience. The first even- 
ing’s session opened with music by the Ste- 
phenson quartet. Prof Chamberlain read an 
essay on The influence of farming on the farm- 
er and his family, advising more sociability 
among farmers. Hon W. B. Powell, one of 
the proprietors of the famous stock farm at 
Shadeland, discussed the susceptibility of ani- 
mals to the influence of climate, soil and de- 
velopment. This talk was by many consider- 
ed the most interesting of the session. An 
original chart was introduced in this lecture, 
which Mr Powell got up only after eareful 
study and research. 

The second day’s session was opened by Mr 
Wright on The honest farmer whose word 
should be as good as his note. He thought the 
farmer should follow the golden rule without 
allowing himself to be imposed on. The next 
speaker, Mrs E. R. Knapp of Greenville, had 
for her subject something of great interest to all 
farmers and their wives, viz, Sweet-cream but- 
ter. Mrs Knapp is an interesting speaker and 
told why she preferred sweet-cream butter in 
a clear, concise manner. Mr McKee stated 
that the great amount of poor butter manufac- 
tured was driving people to use oleomargarine 
and urged farmers to raise the standard of but- 
termaking. George E. Hull spoke on the 
farmers’ water supply. Prof Chamberlain fol- 
lowed with the orchard, its planting and care. 
The afternoon session was opened by the same 
speaker on Seventeen miles of tile on a 70- 
acre farm. Before closing resolutions were 
adopted favoring the judicious improvement 
of all waterways by liberal appropriations 
from the general government and the construc- 
tion of a ship canal from Lake Erie to the Ohio 
river by way of Greenville. The district’s rep- 
resentatives in congress, Hon Thomas W. 
Phillips, Hon Alexander McDowell and Sena- 
tor M.S. Quay, were requested to give consid- 
eration to the subjects touched upon in the 
resolutions. 


Fairplain, Erie Co 0, Jan 11—Farmers busy 
threshing and cleaning beans. Mediums sell- 
ing at $1.40 to 1.50 and marrow at 2 per bu. A 
light yield is reported. Some insect worked 
in the stock and caused the vines to drop over 
about the time they were in blossom. Win- 
ter wheat looks well so far. Some wheat be- 
ing carred at 53c. All farm produce nominal 








in price except eggs, which are called for at 
25c and fancy roll butter at 22c. Fancy ap- 


ples in small lots 50and 60c. Potatoes until 
cold weather set in sold at 45¢c to 55c. Nice 
Globe onions are being inquired for and bring 
1c per lb or 56c per bu. 





Officers of a Berks Co q Society Elected—At 
the annual meeting of the Berks county agri- 
cultural and horticultural society held in Read- 
ing Jan 5 the following officers were chosen for 
the coming year: President, James McGowan; 
vice-presidents, Reuben W. Sherer, James Van 

suskirk, Henry M. Stitzel, William R. Davies 
and E. M. Zerr; secretary, Cyrus T. Fox; cor- 
responding secretary, S. M. Meredith; treasur- 
er, M. N. Ritter; auditors, A. J. Brumbach and 
Wellington Van Reed. The society has estab- 
lished an oftice at 33 North Sixth St, Read- 
ing. The dates selected for holding its 40th 
annual exhibition are Sept 10-13 inclusive. 


DELAWARE. 





Milford, Kent Co 0, Jan10—New Year’s is 
moving day in this state and tenants found the 
weather rather severe for that kind of work. 
——The winter thus far has been favorable to 
peaches and present prospects are for a large 
crop next year.——The outlook for canners is 
not encouraging, as there is a large surplus of 
canned goods now in the market.——Pork 
worth 6c, potatoes 40c, turkeys 8c, chickens 7c, 
eggs 20c. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Ashburnham—Our farmers are trying to start 
a co-operative creamery here. The movement 
bids fair to succeed. 
Belchertown—The creamery association has 


chosen the following officers: President, A. 
W. Morse; clerk, G. H. B. Green; treasurer, 
M. A. Dickenson; auditor, Guy C. Allen; di- 








rectors, A. W. Morse, F. L. Stebbins, Myron 
Ward, E. C. Witt and Henry Brown. Report 
for the year is as follows: Spaces of cream 
1,286,947 ; pounds of butter 185,796; money re- 
ceived for butter $48,020; total receipts from 
cream, buttermilk and butter 52,810; expenses 
7468.——Messrs Pope and Dodge, state cattle 
commissioners, were in town last week and 
found cattle remarkably free from tuberculo- 
sis. Eight carloads of baled hay have been 
sold here of late, with more to follow. Price 
13 for the best. 

Barre—The farmers’ institute conducted by 
the Worcester West agricultural society Jan 4 
was the largest held here for many years. The 
subject for discussion was tuberculosis and the 
speakers, L. F. Herrick and C. A. Dennen of 
the cattle commission and George M. Whitak- 
er. Several specimens from diseased animals 
were on exhibition, and two cows in advanced 
stages ofthe disease were killed during the 
day for examination. Several beef animals 
slaughtered here this winter have been con- 
demned and buried, among them a fine pair of 
beef oxen owned by Lemuel P. Rice which 
showed no signs of disease but when slaugh- 
tered were found badly affected. The next insti- 
tute will be held at Rutland, Jan 18.—Many 
carloads of pressed hay have already been sold 
here. “Some farmers are buying it by the car- 
load. 


Bernardston—J. W. Rice has sold his farm 
and will move to Greenfield. Farmers at 
North Bernardston have transferred their 
cream patronage from Deerfield to this town. 
—Most farmers have secured a fine crop of 
ice and are now replenishing woodpiles and 
sledding lumber and wood to market. 


Charlemont—At the annual meeting of the 
Deerfield valley agricultural society the fol- 
lowing officers were chosen for the ensuing 
year: President, D. W. Temple, Shelburne 
Falls; vice-presidents, C.C. Wheaton, Rowe, 
O. A. Sumner, Heath, F. H. Smith, Ashfield, 
and Charles W. Smith, Colerain; secretary, S. 
W. ‘Hawkes, Charlemont; treasurer, H. N. 
Warner, Charlemont; auditors, W. E. Niles, 
A.S. Avery and A. L. Tyler; delegate to state 
board of agriculture, Charles E. Ward of Buck- 
land. Owing to disagreeable weather the 
society’s receipts for the past year have not 
equaled its -expenses. That it is proving 
helpful to the members and others is evident 
from the marked improvement in the stock ex- 
hibited at the late meetings. 


Chesterfield—The Hillside agricultural so- 
ciety held an institute in this town recently. 
William Baker & Son filled a car with 
apples, buying them at $1.20 per bbl.—Eggs 
searce, butter retails at 22c, pork 6c, potatoes 
60c. 

Cheshire—The farmers of this town have not 
been represented on the board of assessors for 
several years, and by comparing notes they 
find their taxes this year with few exceptions 
considerably higher than for several years. Itis 
the prevailing opinion that they have been un- 
justly taxed and they propose to look into the 
matter and find where the trouble lies. They 
will try to elect an assessor at the coming town 
meeting, and if they fail in that will choose a 
committee of three or more prominent men to 
look after their interests and see that tax 
dodgers and others who are not paying their 
share are brought to time. 

Dalton—R. Chase milks 12 cows and sends 
his milk to Chester creamery. Wood can be 
bought for $3 per cord. Little demand for it 
and not much being cut.——No cases of tuber- 
culosis in this locality at present. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Bristol—Not as much log hauling as usual 
this winter. Many complain that hayis not feed- 
ing as well as usual. J. B. Dyson, manager 
of the citizens’ trading company, has been re- 
moved and A. A. Stevens of New Haven, form- 
erly head clerk for L. G. Merrick, engaged to 
fill his place. The friends and neighbors of 
F. B. Hubbard and wife of Chippins Hill as- 
sembled New Year’s day to help them cele- 
brate their 15th marriage anniversary. About 
70 were*gathered in the spacious farmhouse, 
including guests from Woodbury, Meriden, 
Cheshire. At the annual meeting of the 
Bristol fair corporation the following officers 
were elected: President, T. H. Kierns; secre- 
tary, B. A. Peck; treasurer, A. L. Morse. Ad- 
journed to Feb15. The society has paid all 
premiums and other claims in full, which is a 
good showing for this year. 


Coventry—Recently F. P. Andrews had three 
turkeys and several chickens stolen. The tur- 
keys were found in Manchester and Arthur 
House was charged with theft, arrested and 
sent to jail to await the next term of court.—— 























AMONG THE. FARMERS 


Meal $1.12, butter 30c, eggs 30c, potatoes T5c, 
apples 2 per bbl, rye straw 12, cottonseed meal 
1.15 per cwt. 

Ellington—A good many cutting ice, which is 
10 to 12 inthick.——Market for all farm prod- 
uce dull. Eggs alone have kept up and they 
are now worth only 30c. Squashes sell at 1c 
per lb and buckwheat has gone down to 60c 
per bu. 


East Haddam—John B. Gelston is putting up 
a commodious building for ice and in connec- 
tion intends having a room.-for cold storage. 
——New milch cows scarce. Beef brings 54c, 
pork 6c, hay $18, apples 2, potatoes and on- 
ions T5c, eggs 35c. No sale for poultry, and 
pullets not laying well. 


East Hartland—J.C. Oakley has bought the 
Cook farm. Simon Stewart paid $1450 cash for 
the H. N. Emmons farm.——I. D. Emmons and 
J. Banning have a contract for about 100,000 ft 
of logs. Stephen King has a contract to 
haul 100,000 ft of sawed lumber to New Hart- 
ford.—The Rosiers brothers have bought a 
tract of heavy timber nearby for $700, and will 
put up a steam mill soon. 


Fitchville—Stock looking well where prop- 
erly cared for.——There was a corner on tur- 
keys in the Norwich market on Christmas and 
several hundred families had to ado without 
their bird.——Farmers busy’at their woodpiles. 
More cord wood being cut than usual. Pork- 
ers nearly all killed off. Skinning hogs kept 
for home use is being practiced more and more. 
The skin pays the butcher forthe operation 
and the farmer has much less dirty work to 
do. Eggs 36 and 40c, butter 30 to 35c, potatoes 
75c, pork 5 to 6c, apples 75c. 


Guilford—A few farmers cutting and hauling 
timber, but prices are unsatisfactory.—Farm 
produce not much in demand and very low. 
Onions 50c, potatoes [60c, hay $10 to 15, small 
pigs 5 per pair, dressed pork 6c. George Rolf 
sold a lot of fine shotes at low figures.—— 
Horses very low. No demand for working 
oxen.——Hens are taking their winter vaca- 
tion, consequently eggs are highand scarce. 
Ruling price 30c. 

Groton—The assessors have completed their 
work of equalization according to instructions 
at the last annual town meeting. All the old 
abstracts were burned last summer and the 
task has been a difficult one. 


Plainfield—Jerry Downing sold his stock and 
farm tools at auction. Ten cows averaged $21 
per head. Considerable farm property 
changing hands. The Horace Gallup farm has 
been sold to Michael Hallesey, who will take 
possession in April. 

Ridgefield—The creamery is making 800 lbs 
of butter per week.—R. W. Keeler has sold 
several ice plows of the H. Pray make, all giv- 
ing good satisfaction.——The selectmen are 
putting a drive wellonthe town farm. It is 
now over 200 ft deep.——S. Keeler of the New 
Canaan grange has been trying to arouse 
enough interest to start one here, but farmers 
are not giving him much encouragement.— 
Hay being shipped here from western New York 
and sold at $12 to 14. Potatoes Tic, eggs 32c, 
butter 32c. 

Scotland—O. S. Chappell and Charles Antho- 
ny are building new ice-houses. Several cream- 
ery patrons were short of ice last year. 
Small pigs are about all sold at an average of 
$4.50 per pair. At present prices of pork and 
meal there 1s not much profit in fattening hogs. 


South Windsor—A new iron bridge is soon 

















to be built across the Podunk river. Good 
horse hay in demand at about $18. Pork 
rather scarce and sells at 7c dressed. Poultry 


not doing as well as usual. Eggs 35 to 40c. 


Dressed hens 12hc. 


OHIO. 


The Crawford Co 6 Farmers’ Institute held 
Jan 4 and 5 at Sulphur Springs was a success. 
The town hall being inadequate the Hope Re- 
form church was procured. The state speak- 
ers were J. F. Green and Alva Agee. The 
music which in the main was excellent was 
conducted by Prof Reigles, assisted by Decker 
sisters. Matters of interest in dairying, horti- 
culture and general farming were considered, 
the addresses of the state speakers constitut- 
ing the greater part of the program. Some 
felt that while addresses by foreign speakers 
are probably most essential to the success of 
an institute the experience of local farmers 
should be very much in evidence. 

Hopewell, Perry Co O0—Wheat looking un- 
usually welland recent rains have relieved the 
scarcity of water. Hogs seem to-be the only 
stock for which there is a demand now. 
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Shippers paying 4c per Ib. There is no out- 
let for the supply of horses and prices are low. 
—Not more than half of the last wheat crop 
marketed thns far. Quite a number have 
been ditching, while others are hauling tile, 
manure, wood, etc. Poultry selling at 5c for 
chickens and 5} to 6c for turkeys. 











Cincinnati, Hamilton Co [D—The city board 
of administration is still wrestling with the 
question of legislating on the sale of milk with- 
in the city limits. The feeling that an ordi- 
nance should be passed compelling all dairies 
to move outside the city limits is growing. 
The keeping of the dairies in the country 
would insure the proper care of the cows and 
add to their cleanliness. 


Findlay, Hancock Co NU—A number of farm- 
ers in this county have organized to protect 
quail and other game on their farms by seeing 
that the game laws are enforced. 


Columbus, Franklin Co Oo—Hon David Harp- 
ster, the wool king of Ohio, has been ill at his 
home in Harpster.——The electric light com- 
mittee of the state board of agriculture is con- 
sidering a proposition to light the state fair 
ground with electricity providing it is definite- 
ly decided to hold night exhibitions.——Fines 
to the amount of $3114.30 were collected dur- 
ing December by Dairy and Food Commission- 
er McNeal from persons convicted of violating 
the pure food laws. 


Delaware, Delaware Co. 0—Horses being 
shipped out of Delaware by the carload for 
eastern markets. Buyers are after chunks, 
drafters and drivers and are picking up a 
large number. 


Gallipolis, GalliaCo f7—John A. Irion has 
shipped to the Ohio experiment station four 
registered Southdown ewes. He reports stock 
sales improving. Inthe year just closed he 
sold 87 head of thoroughbred hogs. 


Upper Sandusky, Wyandot Co O—A. A. En- 
ders of Mifflin township butchered five Berk- 
shires which were seven months and 27 days 
old. They averaged 206 lbs when dressed.——C. 
Von Voigt is located on a farm at Laurel, Md, 
within 14 miles of Washington, D C. The 
farm was formerly asummer resort, but he will 
shape it up for raising English pheasants. 


Urbana, Champaign Co o—Farmers and 
stock dealers of this county have arranged for 
a series of stock sales to be held here the last 
Thursday of every month. 


Stoverstown, Muskingum Co q—The surface 
of the county is hilly, but the hills are tillable 
to their summits. The highest points are not 
over 300 ft above the river bed. The soil on 
the high land is clayey, very productive 
and adapted to most all grains. Corn, wheat, 
oats, barley, rye and buckwheat are raised on 
the uplands. Fine fields of clover, timothy, 
red-top and blue grass may also be seen. 
Along the creeks and river are fine bottoms of 
great fertility. The county contains 26 town- 
ships and has an area of 656 square miles. It 
was once heavily timbered with oak, poplar, 
chestnut, walnut, hickory, ash, beech, etc, but 
during the last few years has suffered consid- 
erably from the woodman’s ax. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 











Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to fe 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

-The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, aud advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
find thatan advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


NewYork. 








OOK AT THIS OFFER. 2 choice house plants, 10 varieties, 
4 by mail for one dollar, satisfaction guaranteed. RAYMOND 
E. BROWN & CO., Box 9, Reynoldsville, Pa. 








JURE BELGIAN HARES — Fine breeders. 3.00 per pair. 


GEORGE TILLINGHAST, Factoryville, Pa. 





as SAIL.E—Sow due to pig March 1. Price $50. WM. EMPITB, 
* Minaville, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 





ELGIAN HARES—Profitable and prolific. For sale cheap. 
Send for circular. JOHN POMEROY, Chambersburg, Pa. 









































Hutehins 
A neighborhood 
most effectual way to 
I suppose this is what prevents 


of Moles.—W. T. 
us: 


How to Get Rid 
Hampden Co, Mass, writes 
full of prowling cats is the 
get rid of moles. 
our being literally overrun 
»ractic ar relief when we have an oceasional raid, 
etme tell you what I did last year. My sweet pea 
trenches are a favorite run for moles, and lmanure 
so richly at the bottom that they work out of 
sight, running lengthwise of the trenches. Last 
spring I took a roll of tar paper, sawed it into 
three sections, cut off pieces just the w idth of my 
trenches, and set them, crosswise of the trene h, 
every four or five feet. Result, no moles, and no 
harm to the vines. 


with them. Butas a 


Corn! and Barley Compared—Prof J. R. Rob- 
erts answers B. S. Wiggins of Suffolk Co, N Y, in 
this way: In comparing the feeding values of 
barley and corn according to the best informa- 
tion now obtainable regarding the amount and 
kind of digestible matter they contain, the fol- 
lowing results are reached: If 100 1bs of corn are 
worth $1.14, 100 ibs of barley would be worth $1.06. 
These values are computed from the prices which 
Wolff names for digestible albuminoids and carbo- 
hydrates. Tire former is given at 444c per Ib and 
the latter at 0.9e. Using these figures, it gives 
nearly the price of corn in eastern markets,which 


is at least near enough for the purposes of com- 
parison. Most farmers, at the prices named, 
would prefer the corn to the barley, since the 


tormer is relished by animals better than the lat- 
ter. Corn gives firm flesh and butter while bar- 
ley is believed to produce flabby flesh and butter 
of a low grade. 





Tuberoses in Pots.—C. B., Wilkes-Barre, Pa: in 
the! g tuberoses are easily managed in 
pots, but by no means as well in the window 
garden. They should be rooted in the propaga- 
ting bench, the same as a cutting from any 
plant. First, cut off the old bulb to within a quar- 
ter of an inch of the new growth put them about 
one-fourth of their depth in sand, and they will 
soon take root. When the roots are an inch long, 
pot off singly in five inch pots, filled with strong, 
rich manure. Give them a warm, sunny situa- 
tion, and give water and air freeiy. For the house, 
treat in precisely the same manner, but it will be 
necessary to place the boxes of sand, in which 
the bulbs are to take root, insome warm place, 
and be careful that the sand does not become 
dry. 


rreenhouse, 


Fertilizing a Lawn.—G. W.G., Homestead, Pa: 
We should advise you to give your lawn a heavy 
dressing of some complete fertilizer as early next 
spring asthe ground can be manipulated and 
then sow red top grass seed quite thickly. The 
lawn should be mellowed up after the winter’s 
packing and after the seed is putinit should be 
raked and rolled. We would not use stable 
manure at all, it fills the lawn full of weeds. As 
fine lawns as we have ever seen were — 
by the above plan, where it was possible, as 
your case, to svrinkle it occasionally from a hose. 

here is nothing better for lawns when once 
started than atop dressing of wood ashes. We 
would not sow any grain with the grass seed. 

Cranberry Culture.—C. K. Waite, Washington 
Co,N Y: To answerall of your questions and 
give-the necessary information for the successful 
cultivation of the cranberry, would require far 
more‘space than we can spare to the subject at 
this time. Besides this lack of space we must re- 
mind you and others that there are special works 
published, devoted to cranberry culture, and these 
should be consulted by those whocontemplate en- 
gaging in the business whether upon a larger 
or smaller scale. Get a copy of White’s Cranberry 
culture, price $1.25 at this office, and after having 
read it carefully you will be able to go to work 
intelligently, for the author gives practical infor- 
mation in regard to the selection of location for 
beds, securing and planting the best varieties, as 
well as after cultivation, and the gathering and 
marketing of the crop. After you have acquired 
all possible information from books there will still 
be something to be learned from personal experi- 
ence in cranberry culture. 





Sundry Questions Answered.—J. A. Tillinghast 
can obtain plates such as tree agents carry and 
other nursey man ’s supplies from Rochester Litho- 
graphing Co, Rochester, N P. B. should 
have dug muck from his swamp during the 
drouth and piled it up to be drawn off on a sled 
this winter when the spongy meadow was frozen. 
Muck should stand ina pile a year before being 
used as on absorbent in the stable.——A. C. S. 
should be at plum tree blight like other fungous 





diseases, by spraying with Bordeaux mixture ac- 
cording ‘to the method so frequently given in 
these columns.——A. D. Purrington is informed 
that there are 344 Cooley spaces of cream in a 


quart and 1 gt of good quality cream would weigh 
about 2 lbs. « 


The Year’s Grain Exports—Our foreign trade 
in breadstuffs fell offa third compared with 93 
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QUR BASKET AND QUESTION 


at $121,297,000 and 182,940,000 respectively. The 
loss was general all aiong the line though most 
marked in wheat, flour and corn. The high price 
of the last named during the closing five months 
was a chief reason for the small exports, while 
other wheat-producing countries have sharply 
competed with the USin securing the business 
of Engiand and western Europe in wheat and 
flour. Exports of oats were very smal! while there 
was a handsome increase in oatmeal sales. A 
small business in rye during Dec barely prevent- 
ed a record of a whole year without foreign pur- 
chases of this cereal. The following table shows 
the total exports of breadstuffs last month and 
during the entire year with comparisons (last 
three figures, 000s, being omitted): 





—Month of ann ~ -l2 mee to Dee 31l~ 
1894 R93 1894 1893 
Wheat, bu, 6,995 he 72,256 108,919 
total value, ~ 5 3,894 42°490 79,393 
Wheat flour, bbls, 1,131 15,740 16 150 
total value, 4,646 57,892 
Corn, bu, 5,214 40,210 3,815 
otal value, 2,508 18,644 5,482 
Corn meal, bbls, 22 256 y 
total value, 58 707 70: 
Oats, bu, 59 582 5 
total value 23 ‘ 211 2,554 
Oatmeal, Ibs, 561 11,886 7,826 
total value, 16 304 213 
Rye, bu, - 9 763 
total value, _ 5 469 
Barley, bu, 327 2,212 5,400 
total value, 146 1,044 2,555 
Aggregate val, 9,477 $il,291 $121,297 $182,940 











th. 
easiest running and the greatest grain saver oe all 
Requires only about 1% miles travel per hour. For full 
description, and for the best a ag en Rye 

threshers, Ciover-hullers, Fan ‘eed-mills, Cir 
tular-saw Machines, Land-rollers and i. -powers, sence 
for Fearless Catalogue, For Fe-ider-cutters, Car 
es and saw Machines, and for information show 


Ensilage = 
logue, Address 


The records show this Threshing -machine to be 


ass,” ond for Ensilage Ca 
MINAND HARDER, Cobleaicili ne 


BOX 














CLOVER SEED 


Largest agen ok of Gyase = ad Clover seqde in 
America, Mixtures last a 
lifetime. RH , in Pear will give a ro 
= bp cheap. peemnmnst Sa 


Grass Mixture, free for 7c. 
postage. youn A. ca BALzeR SEED CO., 










That You’re 
Sure Of. 





SEEDS == 


Seed Potatoes, Fruit Trees, Plants, and Vines. 
Lotta best Black Raspberry. Our New 
Catalogue—a book of straight-forward talk 
—tells prices you'll be glad to pay. It’s Free. 


FRANK FORD & SON, Ravenna, Ohio. 





) Our SEEDS ¢ q Because they are pure, true to name, 
carefully cleaned, assorted, packed 
the BU ER baad promptly shipped on order. ‘ 
| @ Our specialty is FARM SEEDS. They are grown 
| @under our own careful we ghey in the fertile Gen- 
esee Vailey Country and cannot fail te give satisfac- 














ae 


@tion. Our many varieties are accurately described in 
‘ our new illustrated Catalogue. Why not send for one cz 
p It’s free. . Edward F. Dibble Seed Co. 4 
’ Honeoye Falls, N. ¥. 


SEEDS 
‘© anyone sending us at once the 


F R E E ! names and addresses of 3 seed buy- 
ers we will send packet each of New Solid Tomato 
and Magnificent New Lettuce, and Catalogue, 
Free. J. HARRIS ©O., Moreton Farm (P. 0.), N. Y. 

















DIRECT FROM THE PARM, | 
FRESH, RELIABLEand CHEAP. 




















Overtaxed Nerves 


Produce a form of weariness more intense, 
more depressing and more disastrous than 
anything known to tired muscles, Thousands 
of women know all the miseries that a broken 
down nervous system brings. To all such 
there is relief in Hood’s Sarsaparilla, It cures 
nervousness because it feeds the nerves upon 
pure blood. Thousands have found that 


Hood's gre 


parilla 

‘« T was taken with ner- 
vous prostration. What ures 
I suffered no human be- 260888 

ing knows — wearisome 
days and sleepless nights. I concluded to try 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It helped me in a short 
time and I have 10 more such trouble.’”’ Muss 


Matirk Konutsteapt, 2308 South 14th St., Rich- 
mond, Ind. Be sure to get only Hoop’s. 





Hood’s Pills cure constipation by restoring the 
peristaltic action of the alimentary canal. 
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BEST in the world. 1 cent and up for 
well filled p’kgs. Send names for Pret- 


tiest Free Catalogue ever Printed. 
Big lot of EXTRAS FREE with every order: 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ill. 


GY Can Get 
Ferry’s Seeds at your dealers 


as fresh and fertile as though 
you got them direct from Ferry’s 
arms. 





FERRYS SEEDS 


are known and planted evc:; 
where, and ove always the 


best. Fe Annual 
for 1895 Yells all about 
them, — Free. 
D. M. Ferry & Co. 
Detroit,Mich. 








ACRE FARM must be sold this spring. High 
state cultivation, good buildings, fine fruit, delight- 
$3850 cash and mort- 
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ful climate, good and sure markets. 
gage. A. LOVEJOY, Kingston, Md. 
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FARM ANNUAL tor (895 


“The Leading American Seed Catalogue.” 
A handsome book of 174 pages with many new features 
for 1895—hundreds of illustrations, pictures painted from 
nature—it tells all about the BEST SEEDS that grow, including rare novelties that cannot be had 
elsewhere. Any seed planter is welcome to a copy F 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 








Send your address to-day on a postal, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


REE. 
Seed Growers, 
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¥ 
OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE. 


The Export and Import Trade. 

Three months of the hop trade year have 
passed and prices still rule low. The year 
started out with the export price at 11.6c which 
dropped in October to 9c andin November 
again arose to 11.6c. The exports of November 
were larger by nearly 65 % thanthose of 
October, but were considerably smaller than 
during the corresponding montha year ago, 
which was the largest export month in the whole 
of the ’93-94 season. The import business like- 
wise shows an increase during November 
which amounts to nearly 370,000 lbs above last 
year’s corresponding month. At that time the 
import price was 63.6c. In Nov, ’94, it was 17.1c, 
the average price of the three months being 
19.4c. The following tables show these facts 
in detail, also the countries to which Ameri- 
can hops were shipped: 

WHERE OUR HOPS WENT TO. 





1894 1893 
Sept 1-Nov 30 Sept 1-Nov 30 
Pounds Value Pounds Value 
U Kingdom, 3,593,421 $385,701 6,067,463 $1,409,424 
Germany, — = 44,817 12,962 
Other Europe, 5,120 524 105,776 25,002 
Brit North Amer, 192,211 18,070 100,733 19,710 
Mexico, 90,812 1,249 2,312 787 
Central America, 6,895 912 2,510 583 
Cuba, 1,083 118 1,255 279 
Porto Rico, 1,783 76 815 163 
San Domingo, — _ 100 25 
Other West Indies, 2,928 401 1,776 382 
South America, 6,842 824 2,420 604 
Brit Australia 84,430 10,365 70,765 if, 308 
Brit Ind and E Ind, 29,650 3,385 46,563 9:800 
Other countries, 28,817 4,268 7,371 1 646 
Total, 4,043,992 $425,893 Ss 454, an $1,495,675 
Equal to 22,522 bales 5,859 bales 
Average price, 10.5¢ 23.1¢ 
THE EXPORT TRADE. 
1894 1893 
Exports, Sept 1-Oct 31, 1,667,956 2,347,191 
* Nov, 2'299'963 4,108,493 
se three months, 3,967,919 455,684 
Value, Sept 1-Oct 31, $158,165 $558,606 
vs } 267,818 945,070 
« two months, 425,983 1,503 ‘+4 
Value B. bh, pepe 1-Oct 31, 10.3¢ 23. 
‘No 11.6¢ 23. oe 
av value three months, 10.9¢ 23.2¢ 


IMPORTS OF HOPS INTO THE UNITED STATES. 


1894 1893 
Imports, Sept 1-Oct 31, 305,161 32,964 
se Nov, 459,545 89,644 
“ three months, 764,706 122,608 
Value, Sept 1-Oct 31, $44,984 $17,820 
Nov, 78,973 57,074 
e three months, 123,957 74,894 
Value 8 hb, fe pt 1-Oct 31, 21.8¢ 44.0¢ 
17.le 63.6¢ 
Ay value thre ° months, 19.4¢ 53.8¢ 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 


NEW YORE, Jan i15—Nothing of importance has 
occurred in the market during the past week. 
There is no change to note in the market, trading 
is light and prices rule as last quoted. The situa- 
tion on the Pacific coast is unchanged and Euro- 
pean markets hold their own. 


QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 


Jan 9 Jan ll Jan 14 
State N Y crop ’94 choice, 11@12 11l@12 ll@l2 
“ “«" *™ med to prime, 8@10 8@10 8@10 
“ “ “  * coin, 6@7 6@7 6@7 
“ “ ss 993 choice, 6@7 6@7 6@7 
“ “« « “com toprime, 3@5 3@5 3@5 
“ old olds, 2@3 1293 2@3 
Pacifie ’94 choice, 11@12 eH 10@12 
= *“* med to prime, 8@10 10 8@10 
- 93 choice, 6@7 3 6@7 
“ * com to prime, 314@514 3%4@544 334@5% 
Bavarian, aew, 22@26 @2%6 23@26 
Bohemian “ “ « 23@28 23@28  23@28 
Altmarks, “ 19@21 19@21 19@21 


The domestic receipts and exports and imports 
(foreign) of hops at New York compare as follows: 


Past Corweek Since Sametime 
week last y’r Sept, ’94, last y’r 
Domestic receipts, 6,820 3,372 104,803 96,259 
Exports to Europe, 5,182 1,415 42,867 48,583 
Imp’s fr’m Europe, 306 71 4,282 800 


f£HIPMENTS MADE IN NEW YORK STATE. 

In this table we give the movement of hops 
from the plantations, showing shipments at vari- 
ous points as especially reported to this journal 
from Jan 5 to Jan 12: 


From Shippers Destination Bales 
Cobleskill, J. L. Bergh, New York, 9 
“ H. 8. Karkar, - Il 
Richmondville, H. H. Pepper, ‘a 14 
Total, 34 
Previously reported, 7527 
Total season from Sept 1, 7561 





More About the Shothole Borer.—George M. 
Huttslander, Orange Co, N Y, writes us: “In reply 
to Mr Platt’s article in the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST for Dec 1, on the Shothole borer, and 
question if it had been observed in other parts of 
the country, would say 1 had an experience with 
this beetle in the summer of 1893. It was an en- 
tirely new insect to me, and this is the first time 
I have seen anything in print relating to it. Dur- 
ing adrouth in July of ’93 I noticed the leaves of 
athrifty young cherry tree suddenly begin to 
wither up, and on a close inspection I found the 
trunk and larger branches full of small holes and 
these beetles described by Mr Platt running 
around on the bark and going in and out of the 








BUSINESS SIDE OF 


holes. An application of soft soap rubbed on the 
bark completely destroyed them, but the tree 
never showed the least§sprout or signs of life. The 
beetles had burrowed beneath the bark until all 
tlow of sap was completely cut off. I have never 
seen it on any peach or other tree except this one 
cherry, but as a preventive applied soft soap to 
all the,other young cherry trees, and have kepta 
sharp look out sine e, but none appeared this sum- 
mer, and that was the last I have seen of them.” 
This Shothole borer (scalytus ruguiosus) appears 
to be rather erratic in its habits. A.S. Fuller re- 
port$ it as attacking a row of peach trees in New 
Jersey the past season taking about two-thirds of 
the row, and not touching the others although 
the trees were only about ten feet apart. Thou 
sands could be counted running about flirting with 
their mates on the bark of one tree and perhaps 
on the very next not aspecimen was to be seen. 
Every tree attacked should be immediately cut 
down and burned, although washing with soap or 
whitewashing may drive the beetles to some other 
tree. 





Switzerland a Market—Farm products there 
are so much higher than in this country it would 
seem there is an opportunity for material en- 


largement of our trade. Retail prices on many 
articles are so high that only rich people can pur- 
chase them. For example, fancy sun-dried Cal 

apricots are sold over the counter at 48¢ p lb, ex- 
tracted honey at 30c and in the comb 50e, fresh 
pork 19@20c, bacon 25c, ham 29@30c, fresh mutton 
zic, ete, The US supplies Switzerland with many 
articles, but usually in an indirect manner, the 
goods being handled by English, Dutch and Ger- 
man dealers who carry the goods in bonded ware- 
houses, and when sold ship them in bond, thus 
paying but one customs duty. Passing through 
so many hands and paying toll so many times the 
price of the article by the time it reaches the 
consumer in central Europe is naturally high. 
More American goods should be sold direct in- 
stead of going through foreign importers. Swit- 
zerland imports pannually about 8,000,000 lbs wool, 
of which only 7% comes from this country. ‘he 
proportion of beef and pork product is larger, but 
capable of further material increase. The Swiss 
exposition at Geneva in May will give our people 
an opportunity to exhibit such products as should 
find a market there. 





New York Fruit Importers are endeavoring 
to have Sicily oranges and lemons inspected be- 
fore being shipped to this country to prevent the 
heavy losses suffered in former years. Small 
shippers are at times inclined to send out fruit 
which is rotten and otherwise unmerchantable. 
Leading New Orleans importers are taking steps 
for the organization of a fruit exchange. Italian 
orange and lemon shipments to the USdo not 
vary much one year with another approximating 
$3,500,000 annually. 


PAYS FOR ITSEL 
fopieitettiasne 


€ price it will bring—the 


CRYSTAL CREAMERY. 


It's constructed on a new principle—is somethin 
ou can't afford to be without. Our booklet, ‘*Go 
utter, and How to Make It,’’ free. "Agents 
wanted. 


Crystal Creamery Co., 5 Concord St., Lansing, Mich. 
SEND FOR 


ple copy 


ELFAMifes Moy Suen i 


FREE. “THE A.I. ROOT CO., Medina,O 
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by saving labor, in- 
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me 00 FOR EARLY TOMATOES, 


- re a —_ om p ~ 4 
smocthacss and _— rm 


than 60 days. "Wo oiler 1 8254 
D 8. e offer 
~ ripe Tomatoes grown in ae 
‘number of days from as 
planted. All climates and F- have 
od. We ow ~ I]  eraotiens 
SU HEAD “CABBAGE— 
is all head ande eure eto ahead, of  BIZe, cigved Goa 
and a good kee eads have we 
JAPANESE. ‘CLEBING CUC 
wonderful variety from Ja 
wire netting, or any suppo! early an 
continues t ughout ssapens long, tender, excellent for 
picklin onderful curiosit 
EAifiy Fon TUNE PO! POTATO 51 bb 
away— it. 
Potato Grower writes: anted Early Fortune 5 weeks 
after Early Rose, and they 
matured together, nee 
yielding over three times as 
many, quality my and 
sure to a@ great favorite.” 
We want a great test made in 1895 
and will give Free one barrel of 
to growers of the largest yield 
from one whole potato in each 
State and Territory. Instructions 
with Potato. Cannot be obtained 
elsewhere. One Potato is worth 
$1.00 to any person. 
We will send a kage each of 
Early Tomato, Surehead Cab- 
bage, Japanese Climbing Cucum- 
ue and one whole Early Fortune S 
‘otato (packed from frost) with WEEKS From 
® Garden Annual, (nothing a ey like it) for ae 
OP if you send silver or O. we will add Free a Floral 
Calendar for 1895, a work of art in colors. Order at once. Address 
FAIRVIEW SEED FARM, Box 67, Rose Hill, N. ¥ 
























a Sizes and Styles, Over paese in Sn. 
A boy can operate an6 x = 
them in orde 
milland sheller ae bens than g100 me 
‘EVERY MILL WARRANTED... 
“BOOK ON MILLS” 

and sample meal FREE, 








THE 


Sales in 1892 } 1 Machine. 
Sales in 1893 25 Machines. 
Sales to date, °94 469 Machines 





Powei [lachines, 
with Elevator. 


ts for Akron Write us for mesial balees 2 ond description. Sold di- 
Balt Gheet Pipe Fen rect to dealers. EXTER MFG. CO., 
aNnD SOLE Brick and Oement. Department “G,” heesenapelea,’ Ind. 











We manufacture the celebrated Aspinwall Potato Planter, Aspinwall Potato Cutter, 


Aspinwall Paris Green Sprinkler, etc. 


Every machine warranted. These machines 


greatly reduce the cost of raising potatoes. Sepd for Free Mllustrated Catalogue. 


ASPINWALL MANUFACTURING CO., 


60 Sabin St., Jackson, Mich. 


























Su] >plied in carload lots in — 
bulk, sacks or barrels direct 
from Canadian storehouses. 
Also in smaller quantities. 


UNLEACHED 


Generet Eastern Agents for 
Armour & Co., Chicago. 


| Bone Fertilizers. 





CANADA 
ASHES _ 





Our Ashes are gathered and 
shipped under personal su- 
pervision. Guaranteed 
quality and weight. 


HARDWOOD 


Write Sr, free pamphlet, 


le and wy 
MUN TRO’, LA R & CO., 


62 Arcade Block, iemnenil eke 
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New England Tobacco Growers [leet. 


Windsor Growers to Sell Tobacco at Auction, 

The annual meeting of the New England to- 
bacco growers’ association was held in old Amer- 
ica hall at Hartford; Jan 8 Compared to last year 
when the tariff grab bag was keeping growers on 
their mettle, the attendance, was small. About 200 


growers attended all from Connecticut with excep- 
tion a handful from Massachusetts. The com- 
mittee from the Windsor growers met the exe- 
ecutive committee of the New England growers’ 
association and H. F. Duffield of New York ex- 
plained how auction sales of New England leaf 
would probably operate were the sales held in 
New York. Many growers of Windsor and vicin- 
ity thought the auction sale should be held in 
Windsor or Hartford, while others thought sam- 
ples should be sent to some reliable auction house 
in New York and the leaf disposed of at auction 
on its merits. The matter was fully discussed and 
all doubtful points explained. After carefully 
considering all sides of the case, the Windsor 
growers decided not to co-operate with the New 
England growers’ association in the auction sale 
of leaf tobacco and so reported later. 

Atillam, President Frye called the meeting to 
order and immediately got down to business. The 
report of the treasurer showed $1701.54 received 
and $1374.55 expended the past year, leavinga 
balance of $327 on hand. Next followed the pres- 
ident’s annual address. This was a comprehen- 
sive description of each step of the tariff bills as 
they affected tobacco. President Frye said. “It 
may surprise my republican friends and it may 
ylease my democratic friends to know that I have 
Eeosune a ‘tariff reformer,’ but 1 propose to con- 
fine my tariff reform work entirely to one sched- 
ule and I contend that no schedule in the whole 
tariff needs reformation more than the tobacco 
schedule. It is unfair, unjust and defective, asa 
revenue measure; unfair, in that it gives the man- 
ufacturers of cigars several hundred per cent more 
protection than it does the farmer, unjust in that it 
delivers over to foreign monopolies more than one- 
half of our home market for wrappers and a large 
percentage of our home market for filler leaf im- 
ported from Cuba, while we are prohibited by 
Spain from sending any of our leaf tobacco to 
that island; that it gives the cigar manufactur- 
ers of this country practically a monopoly of our 
home market, shutting out foreign competition 
by its prohibitive duties on cigars. Defective as 
arevenue measure, as proved by the actual re- 
sults of the last four years under the tariff of 1890; 
the present tariff being no improvement in that 
respect but decidedly the reverse, being the nat- 
ural result of one man attempting to reforma 
whole tariff with no practical knowledge of a 
single schedule. 

At the afternoon session, Mr Lewis of Wood- 
row & Lewis, auctioneers of N Y, was introduced. 
He described the system of auction sales in New 
York of all kinds of commodities and assured 
growers it was his belief that their tobacco 
could be sold toan advantage in N Y city. For 
20 years this firm had been selling monthly Suma- 
tra, Havana and Pennsylvania leaf, wine, boots 
and shoes, cigars, teas, ete. Hestated a few years 
ago California was overstocked with wine and at 
San Francisco it brought but 8to 15e per gal. A 
quantity was sent to New York and sold at public 
auction at from 25 to 40e per gal. The position of 
the tobacco grower is the same to-day, the mar- 
ket being overstocked with tobacco instead of 
wine. Auction sales are attended by small jobbers 
and manufacturers, not | the large dealers. Mr 
Lewis did not advise sending down 1000 or 2000 cs, 
but recommended sending 200 to 500 cs each 
month; put up small offerings to catch small — 
bers. Inspectors would sample and submit their 
samples to the auction room and their guarantee 
was beliind the samples as to the reliability of 
the case. A commission of 5 % was kept by the 
auctioneer and all sales made spot cash, the 
grower receiving his check in from 7 to 10 days at 
the most. Resolutions were adopted thanking 
Senator Platt for his decisive action and vigorous 
protest against the Jones amendment reducin 
the duty on leaf tobacco, as a_ slight token o 
growers’ appreciation of his valuable aid render- 
ed; alsojto secure anequaland fair adjustment of 
the tobacco schedule and to increase the revenuet 
the needs of an impoverished treasury demand 
that the rate of duty on wrapper leaf be increased 
to at least $2 p tb. fillers 50c, and thatin no event 
should the specific rate of duty p’ib on cigars ex- 
ceed the maximum specific rate of duty on leaf as 
manufacturers would have more protection than 
the farmers ; that the legislative committee are in- 
structed to bring about a readjustment of the to- 
bacco schedule on such a basis. Failing in se- 
curing a readjustment, the committee are author- 
ized to work lor a reduction of duty on cigars toa 
revenue basis, that the consumer may receive the 
benefit of cheaper cigars. 

———EEEE 
NEW YORK. 


TUTLER (Wayne)—The '94 crop is nearly allstrip- 
ped. Some are assorting. The crop will not aver- 
au 


ve over 800 lbs pa. Itis avery firm leaf. There 
will not be more than 1lb where there were4 in 
92. 4 few sales of "04 have been made to local 
‘ rs at from 6to1l10e in the bundle. Some ’92 
and ‘9% has been sold at 2e for fillers, 4e¢ tor bind- 
ers, 10 to lZe for wrappers. As growers have not 
ed over 5), to 4c on an average for ’94, unless 
the’ brings mure money, not much will be rais- 
ed in “95. 
BALDWINSVILLE (Onondaga)—The annual meet- 
ing of the New York state tobacco growers’ asso- 


ciation will be held in association hall, Saturday, 
Jan 26, at 2.30pm. All growers of tobacco are 


cordially invited by the president to attend. 
SAVONA (Steuben)— The '94 crop is of light color 
and spready growth. One crop has been sold at 








10c p lb cased. The 93 crop is unsold and about 
400 cs are in growers’ hands. Two crops only of 
*93 were sold and those at 10c for all but fillers, 
which brought 2c. 

ELBRIDGE (Onondaga)—Tobacco is about all 
stripped and assorting begun. The a is 
better than for several years, with a large per 
cent of good wrappers. The ’93 crop is largely in 
growers’ hands with some very good lots. Not 
many sales,running lots bringing from 4 to 10c. 

ADDISON (Steuben)—No sales of’ leaf in this 
section. Some ’93 has been sold at 8 to 10¢ through 
bought by Starr of N Y, De Haven of Lancaster, 
Pa, and Lovell of Elmira, N Y. The ’94 leaf has 
the finest color and texture of any leaf in several 
years. 

At New York City. 


Early January opened with some demand shown 
for domestic leaf Of all kinds and some sales are 
reported. Quite a trade was noticeable in Penn- 
sylvania leaf and New England leaf held iis own 
well. Of Connecticut leaf, the ’92 and’93 leaf were 
in demand, ’93 Pennsylvania broad leaf and Ha- 
vana seed B’s; '92 Onondaga was looked after and 
some °93 disposed of for export at shipping prices. 
But few out-of-town buyers were noticeable on the 
market although January usually finds buyers 
stocking up. 

Among the sales reported were: 390 es ’92 Ct Hav 
seed wrappers at p t, 216 es "93 Ct Hav seed wrap- 
yeTS at pt, 225cs ‘92 N E Hav at 16 to 24¢e, 180 es °93 
K E Hav at 6 to 12c, 200 es 92 Ct Hav seed wrappers 
at 30 to 35c, 100 es ’92 Ct seconds at 18 to 20c, 50 cs *92 
Housatonic wrappers at 35c, 100 cs "92 N ¥Y Hav at 
6 to 8e, 150 es ’93 Onondaga for ex port at 4c, 250 es ’92 
Onondaga ap t, 50 es Little Dutch at 10 to 12c, 50 
es °92 Little Dutch at 7c, 600 cs Pa Hav seed at llc, 
500 cs Pa seedleaf B’s at p t, 450 cs 93 Pa Hav at 10 
to 1044¢, 130 cs ’93 Pa seedleaf at 54% to 8c, 50 cs 92 
Pa Hav seed wrappers at 25c, 75 es ’92 Hav seed at 
12e, 375 cs °93 Pa broad leaf B’s at 10 to lic, 120 es ’92 
Wis Hav at 11 to i2c, 100 es ’93 Wis Hav at p t, 200 
es 92 Zimmer’s Spanish at 12 to 13c, 100 cs 93 Wis 
at 7 to 8e. 

The transactions in Havana leaf were considera- 
bly livelier than usual with buyers picking up 
what little there is left of old goods before being 
compelled to pay higher prices for the 184 crop. 
Sumatra leaf moved slowly, sales being of a re- 
tail character. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


AMHERST—A few small lots of badly Nig 
*93 have been sold for export at low prices. Some 
fine crops are held of ’93 and ’94 and the latter is 
being assorted. 
SUNDERLAND—Joseph Meyer’s Sons purchased 
J. Marvel’s crop of 19 cs and Mr Law’s crop of 3 cs. 
AGAWAM—Three sales of tobacco are reported at 
. by L. A. Barden, L. R. Button and Will Cook. 
uyers are around looking at different lots, but 
prices offered are too low to suit the farmers. 
WHATELY—There has recently been quite a 
change in the tobacco market, there being buyers 
in town buying both ’93 and ’94 crops. Erastus 
Morton & Son of North Hatfield who employ a 
number of men assorting and casing °94 have 
been buying rapidly. They have purchased the 
following ’# crops of from 1to4a: A. J.Coddin, 


[To Page 69.] 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





The Genuine “Brown’s Bronchial Troches’” are 
sold only in boxes. They are wonderfully effect- 
ive for Coughs, Hoarseness or Iiritation of the 
Throat caused by cold. 





Write to T. E. Moore, Shawhan, Ky., for ciren- 


lar. He gives customers 33 Trotters, who purchase 
Herb remedy. 





Tlie Eureka Chemical and manufacturing com- 
pany of La Cross, Wis., whose advertisement a 
pears in this issue, claim in Baco-Curo a fomedy 
that will do what no other tobacco treatment will 
do. They mail free a booklet on this cure for the 
tobacco habit. 





Attention, Farmers. Get out of the crowded 
east and buy afarm west. The great Rock Island 
Route publishes the Western Trail and it will tell 
you how to get a farm and where. This paper will 

e sent you free for one year, by requesting it of 
the Editor Western Trail, Chicago. You can do so 
by postal card. 


Something everybody wants, is a copy of Vick’s 
Floral Guide for 18%, a work of art, printed in 17 
different tinted inks, with beautiful colored 

lates. If at all interested in seeds or plants send 
0 cents at once for a copy of this book which 
amount may be deducted from first order, to 
James Vick’s Sons, Rochester, N. Y., and learn the 
many bargains this firm is offering. 








The Fairview Seed Farm, of Rose Hill, N. Y., 
offers a prize of $255 for ripe tomatoes grown in 
the least number of days from the seed of their 
early tomato. This tomaio is attracting much 
attention for its earliness, smoothness and qual- 
ity. It will pay every interested person to send 
25 cents for samples of these specialties and re- 
ceive a garden annual containing much up-to-date 
information that can be had from no other source. 


Always fresh and original, Burpee’s Farm An- 
nual for 1895 is even better than ever before- 
Beautifully lithographed in ten colors, it shows 
on the tront an attractive bonquet of the new 
sweet peas. This catalogue is really a complete 
book on seeds, as it contains 174 pages, besides sev- 
eral colored plates and special circulars. Messrs. 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co.makethe nominal charge of 
l0e. for the farm annual, which is less than actual 
cost of publication, but will be pleased to maila 
copy free to any of our readers who intend to pur- 
chase seeds this spring. 











SAMPLE CUPIES FREE. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ought to be in 
every rural home, and we mean to place it there. 
We rely, however, upon our readers to help us. 
To this end we ask that you send at once for 
sample copies to hand around; you will really do 
a favor to your neighbor by asking him to sub- 
scribe, and will earn, at the same time,a valuable 
premium. A condensed list of the many good 
things offered to those who send us subscribers 
will be found elsewhere in this number. 








CALIFORNIA 


Via the SUNSET ROUTE. 


The Southern Pacific Company and its connec. 
tions operate the best first and second-class ser- 
vice to Los Angeles, San Francisco, and interme- 
diate points. 
Through Tourist Sleeping Car leaves Chicago 
every Wednesday night and Cincinnati every 
Thursday evening and are run through to Califor- 
nia without change and on first-class train; daily 
service from New Orleans. Passengers holding 
second-class tickets can secure accommodations 
in Tourist sleeping car, berth rates being, from 
Chicago to California points, $6.00; from Cincin- 
nati, $6.50; from New Orleans, $5 per double berth. 
The palatial train “SUNSET LIMITED” com- 
prising latest design Drawing-Room Pullman Sleep- 
ers, Dining Car (all meals served ala carte) and 
Composite car with Bath Room, Barber Shop, 
Smoking Room, Library and Buffet, leaves New 
Orleans every Thursday at 10.05 A.M. Connec- 
tions with this train are made at New Orleans and 
San Antonio from all points North and East, and 
the fare and sleeping car rates are the same as 
via other routes and nothing extrais exacted for 
the many privileges and conveniences which this 
train affords. 
Regular first-class train with Pullman Buffet 
Sleepers leaves New Orleans daily at 10.05 A. M. 
The “SUNSET” is the ‘real Southern Route. 
NO SNOW, NO ICE, NO BLIZZARDS. For maps, 
time tables and information pertaining to route 
and service or regarding California, apply to 
W. G. Neimyer, Gen’l Western Agt., 230 Clark 
St., Chicago. 

W. H. Connor, Commercial Agent So. Pac. Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 

W. J. Berg, T. P. A. So. Pac. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

S. F. B. Morse, G. P. & T. A. So. Pac. Co., New 
Orleans, La. . 


THE NIAGARA HARNESS C0., 3. 27S. F 


will send a High-Grade, Hand-Made Oak Leather Harness 
to anyone C. 0. D. on approval. Single Driving Harness 
$8.25, £10.50, 211.25, B12, 814.25, $16.50, 818.75. Team Har- 
ness, heavy $24; light #24. Agents wanted. 








Our New Binder. 








We have desired for a long time to offer our subseribers 
a first-class binder to keep the weekly issues of THB 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in bound-book form. Many 
subscribers have expressed a desire for such a binder, be- 
cause many numbers get lost, torn and destroyed, and as 
THE AGRICULTURIST is constantly referred to, a binder 
is very much to be desired. Our new binder, which is 
simple but strong enouzh for the purpose, will hold one 
volume (26 numbers) of THE AGRICULTURIST. It has 
flexible covers and will aap 2 neat and clean every copy, 80 
your papers are always in place for ready reference. 

We will send this binder, which is one of the best 
and certainly the cheapest we have ever seen,postpaid, for 


Only 25 Cents. 


Payment may be sent in silver or stamps. 

How to Get it Free.—To any old subscriber who 
sends us one new subscription with ®1.00to pay for 
the same, we will send the binder free of charge. 

Address all orders to either of our officés below, but to 
avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


American Agriculturist, 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York, 
* 23 Eberly Block, Columbus, Ohio. 
78 Columbus Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
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[From Page 68.] 

w.F. Saniemson, Arthur Jeuny, Victor Bard well, 
Henry Sharp, George Codding, . Slattery and a 
number of lots in adjoining towns at pt. Michael 
Handrahan sold his ’93crop of 14¢s at pt. Buyers 
are expected from Chicago and hope to see many 
sales. The above sales were all made at 10c or 
better. 

H ATFIELD—Fred Carl sold 12 cs of ’93 leaf to 
Mayer’s Sons last week. 

SOUTHAMPTON—S. Sheldon disposed of 30 es ’93 
leaf to Joseph Mayer’s Sons of N Y. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW PRESTON—Farmers are considering the 
advisability of assorting and casing their crops 
ot tobacco at home this winter and save expense 
if not time. The prospect of sales is poor. 

KENT—Eleroy Jennings sold his ’% crop to 
Schovoerling of New Milford for 10¢ plb. Luther 
Eaton is running his assorting shop with 20 men. 
Ile has assorted his own crop and is now assort- 
ing for others. 

NORTHVILLE—Buyers are looking 
crops and offering trom 4 to 6e p lb. 

SHERMAN—C. H. Hawes sold his ’94 crop at 20e p 
ib to a western buyer. 

EAstT WINDSOR—Terry Troy has sold his ’9 cro 
to Schoverling of New Milford for 184c' assorted. 

roLLAND—Growers hold 8 es of 92 Hav, 15 es ’93 
Hiv and 5es broad leaf and 4 es ’94 Hav and 1 of 
(t broad leaf. Nota buyer has been in town for 
a year. 

NEW MILFORD—Last year’s crop is being slowly 
— of by growers at from6 to 12c p fb, with 

verage prices at 7,8and 9c. H. Schoverling & 
c o of this town bought a few crops early in the 
season at 10 to 15¢c; they are still picking up an 
occasional crop when it can be done to an ad- 
vantage. Many growers hold three crops. An 
average of prices received according to the New 
Milford Gazette is, ’92 crop 20c, ’93 crop 6c and ’94 
crop 7¢; total ssc for the three crops or lle p crop. 
Some growers fared better; one sold ’92 at 28ce, ’93 
2c and 794 14c; total 54e cr 18¢e p crop. Another 
received 26, 6 and 12c; total 44e or an average of 
lic. Poor crops have averaged lessthan llc. The 
cost of raising is from 8 to 10c, thus leaving a 
very small profit if any is left. 

SUFFIELD—Messrs Drake & Brome have bought 
50a or more of the’94 crop paying from 13 to 15c in 
the bundle. They opened their packing house 
: in 2with afull force. Charles L. Spencer and 

» Fullers are still buying ’93, but at Cooley labor 
oa ices. Forty odd cases of that growth came this 
week from John Thompson of Broag Brook, and 
at about 8c p lb. The Spencers have handled 
over 1000cs of that crop, but it does not stay long 
on their hands. A few lots of ’91 and ’92 have 
been marketed recently, at 17 to 20c. Quite a 
number of tobacco planters with Spartan courage 
are now laying in their cottonseed meal for an- 
other crop. 

HOCKANU M—Work has begun in earnest in Mr 
Mayer’s new warehouse. Many men are employ- 
ed. As yet there are very few sales of Havana to- 
baceo, and the sales in seedleaf are not so num- 
erous. 

LAST GRANBY—four sales of ’94 tobacco were 
made in this town last week. George E. Bidwell 
ind H. Z. Thompson sold to Fuller of Suffield and 
I.C. Thompson and M. J. Bacon to other parties. 
The prices are said to be 14@15¢e in bundle. The 
present January thaw will enable growers to 
take from potes what little there is still hanging. 


over °94 


IN OTHER STATES. 


THE WEEK IN PENNSYLVANIA was very dull, 
probably caused by the heavy sales of Dec ember. 
For the week ending Jan 11, 426 es were sold at 
Linecaster. Buying of the ’94 crop has begun on a 
linited seale, such buyers as J. F. Brimmer, Har- 
rison Shirk, M. Rosenthal & Co and other dealers 
being in the field. Purchases have not been 
heavy, as growers are holding leaf for prices{that 
will pay the cost of its growing. Stripping was 
pushed rapidly forward under the favorable 
weather of last week. Theleaf cured finely, has 
ge colors and is far superior to the crops of °92 

r’93. Some of the early pianted will show up 
some very fine goods. 


VIRGINIA OLD DARK LEAF at Richmond has 
been quiet with desirable regie grades about ex- 
hausted. Plug exporters have used in part Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina fillers during 1894, in 
place of Kentucky leaf on account of low prices 
of former and being of better color. The Danville 
tobaceo association will probably adopt a triple 
sale system to use when the market is glutted.— 
At Farmville, weather cold and unfavorable for 
handling. 


Tobacco Notes. 


Growers should use extreme caution in the se- 
lection of seed. Carelessly handled, inbred to- 
bacco invariably deteriorates. Get the best seed 
you can buy; it is the cheapest, be it Havana seed, 
Zimmer’s Spanish or Burley. 

Lewis Mayer has bought and sold since Jan 1, 
300 es °92 Ct Hav seed wrappers. 

The system of false packing of Burley leaf is 
being gradually stamped out by the inspector for 
the Cineinnati warehouses. Growers persisting 
in packing a laver or two of inferior leaf in each 
case, when found out, invariably suffer by lower 
prices. The sysiem in vogue by Cincinnati ware- 
housemen is giving general satisfaction to ship- 
pers and baye rs in all parts of the country. No 
seal stands higher in domestic or foreign markets 
than that of the Cincinnati association. During 


last vear, 71,817 hhds were sampled and out of 
this quantity inspected only 923 hhds received 
reclamation for poor p< wking on examination 50 | 
of these received no award. 
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Remarkable Views on Cow Consumption. 





At a meeting of the farmers’ club of the 
American institute held at their rooms in New 
York city Jan 8, presided over by Dr A. §. 
Heath, the question of tuberculosis was dis- 


cussed. A large number of veterinarians were 
present. Dr Heath in his opening address 


gave great importance to preventive measures, 


careful breeding, feedimg and constant watch- 


fulness to prevent the imtroduction of the dis- 
ease from outside. He also favored the care- 
ful use of tuberculin as a test. There was 
nothing new that was snecially valuable elicit- 
ed, but some of the views offered by 
the veterinarians were of a clfaracter to make 
a breeder turn pale. Most of them (Dr Pear- 
son of Philadelphia being an 
lieved that the disease was more prevalent in 
herds of thoroughbreds than natives and 
charged it to the persistent inbreeding neces- 
sary to found and maintain these herds. To 
prove their position, they cited the fact that a 
diseased animal was seldom seen among the 
myriads of western native cattle killed for 
beef. They were reminded that these western 
beef cattle were from breeds that have been 
inbred for a much longer time than Guernseys 
or Jerseys—such breeds as Shorthorns, Here- 
fords, etc, and hence these premises were not 
sound. 

Another veterimarian thought the tendency 
to disease was the result of the excessive milk 
production and its consequent tax on the sys- 
tem. He insisted.that the cow should rest for 
a period of three months at least each year. 
But the most.astounding of ail propositions was 
made by a young vet, who gravely urged the 
wisdom of taking milk from spayed cows only — 
that‘is to spay all milk producers and to tiave the 
animals used for bree ding give milk for only 
a short period and practically to be used only 
for breeding. It did not seem to oceur to him 
that such a policy would in a few years give us 
cows that would give tut very little mil! 
that it would very soon breed out the milk-gi 
ing traits and that butter would be 
for millionaires only. The 
attended. 
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German Dried Pears are offered in the eastern 


seaboard markets at 5a514ec p lb in bags. Re- 
ceipts small and so with the demand. 
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LEAVES ITS MARK 


—every one of the painful irregularities 
and weaknesses that prey upon women. 
They fade the face, waste the figure, ruin 
the temper, wither you up, make you old 
before your time. 

Get well: That’s the way to look well. 
Cure the disorders and ailments that beset 
you, with Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion. 

It re gulates and promotes all the proper 
functions, improves digestion, enriches the 
blood, dispels aches and pains, melancholy 
and nervousness, brings refreshing sleep, 
and restores health and strength. It’s a 
powerful general, as well as uterine, tonic 
and nervine, imparting vigor and strength 
to the entire system. 





Mrs. ANNA ULRicH, of Elm Creek, Buffalo Co., 
Neb., writes: “I enjoy 
ood health thanks to 
r. Pierce’s Favorite I're- 
scription and ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery.’ I 
was under doctors’ care 
for two years with womb 
disease, and a 

fae wasting in strength ail 
WAthe time. I was so weak 
thatI could sit up in bed 
only a few moments, for 
twoyears. I commenced 
taking Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
voriis Prescription and 
‘Golden Medical Dis- 
and by the time 
I had taken one-half doz- 
en bottles I was up ané 
ey x wherever I pleased, 
and iiave had good health 
and been very strong 
;and a halfago.”’ 














Mrs. ULRICH. 
ever since—that was two + 


A book of 168 pages on ‘‘ Woman and Her 
Diseases’? mailed sea/eid, on receipt of 10 
cents in stamps for postage. Address, 
WoORLD’s DISPENSARY MEDICAI ASSOCIA- 
TION, 663: Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y 
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Light colored syrup and sugar and 


In boiling the s 
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rator is what the maker of the syrup 
used as a standard. at the World’s 
Ytatement, viz.: 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CoO.. 


Manchester Center, Vt., Dec. 26,1894. 


The SWEEPSTAKES 
Jan. 9, 
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Send for circulars giving full de 
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WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 
In our Evaporator was used as a standard to judge all exhibits by. 


Luscious. flavor are obtained, because 

sap is in a thin moving body 
f evaporation is attained. 
Malate of Lime, or “ Nitre,” is overcome. 
Superiority of results obtained in our Evapo- 


> and sugar; 
Fair. 


tails in regard to construction, 
for the wonderful succ 


WILLIAMS BELLOWS FALLS EVAPORATOR, 
VERMONT FAR/1 MACHINE CO., Bellows 
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The Williams BELLOWS FALLS EVAPORATOR 
Has again proved its UNDOUBTED SUPERIORITY over. . .... - 
Every other apparatus, for at the gre 


Syrup and Sugar made 





attributes his success to. Read his 


In regard to my exhibit of maple sugar and syrup at the World’s Fair, I was inform- 
ed by the Committee on Awards that they took mine 
mine was the best, and took the first premium, 

The Syrup and Sugar was made in one of your Evaporators. 


as the sample to judge all others by, as 


and in due time would receive a medal. 


W. R. DEAN. 


VERMONT SUGAR MAKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
1895, was awarded to the product of the Williams. 


etc., accounting 


ess of the 


Falls, Vermont. 
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~ WEVENINGS’ 


Let the Old Dog In. 


WILL TEMPLER. 

















Ain’t old Shep hed his supper yet? Small doubt 
he’d like to come in; 

Shep ain’t young as he 
wore ruther thin. 

I’m dead sure if I was a dog and gettin ‘long kind 
o’ old, 

I'd whine myself, if I was left supperless out in 
the cold. 

You did give him a plate of bones? Well, what 
did he git from that? 

A plate of well-gnawed-off spareribs, with scarcely 
a scrap of fat 

Don’t cut a very great figger towards fillin’ a big 
dog up, 

That has seen full fifteen seasons sence he was a 
little pup. 

Now, Jess, bake a dozen 
brown and keep ’em hot, 

Grease ’em well over with 
else you've got 

That'll make ’em slip down easy. Ill 
barn and bring 

A horse blanket er bulff’lo 
such old thing 

Fur him to do his sleepin’ on. 
kitchen stove! 

I know you girls is quite nippy, and ain’t gota 
tender love 


ust to be; his jacket’s 


pancakes; bake em’ 
butter, ’er anything 
goto the 
skin, er some other 


Yes, here by the 


Fur the “shiverin’ old noosance,’—shame on 
you! Have you furgot 


When you, Jessie, was a baby and Jane was a 


little tot, 

And you fell into the. goosepond? 
would you had without 

Old Shep to jump in and ketch you, and fetch you 

safely out. 

Then, when the Jersey had me down, and was 
rippin’ off my clo’es, 

What'd I done if the old dog hadn’t took him by 
the nose, 

And hurg on till I recovered,’n got up onto my 
feet 

Well, I had some satisfaction; that bull 
good sassage meat. 

Now is them pancakes all ready? 
‘em buttered well? 

Allright! Jist step out to the door, and while 
your’e there, please tell 

Oid Shepherd that your father says the way he’s 
used’s a sin; 

Then you hold the door wide open while you let 
the old dog in. 


Dr Izard. 


By Anna Katherine Green. 
(Copyright, 1894.) 
Chapter 17—Continued. 


Earle, who had a secret pride in his own per- 
sonal appearance which, now that he was in 
good physical condition, was not without acer- 
tain broad handsomeness, strutted back a pace 
and sgrveyed Clarke with interest. 

“Yon are looking,”’ said he, “to see how I 
compare with that picture over your head. 
Well, as I take it, that picture though painted 
sixteen years ago, does not do me justice. 
What do you think?” 

Clarke somewhat taken aback, as much by 
the smile which accompanied these words, as 
by the words themselves, hesitated for a mo- 
ment and then boldly said: 

“What you have gained in worldly knowl- 
edge and intercourse with men, you have lost 
that set purpose which gives character to the 
physiognomy and fills allits trails with indi- 
viduality. In that face on the wallI see the 
inventor, but in yours, as it now confronts me, 
the i 

“Well, what?” 

“The center of this very delightful group,’’ 
finished Clarke, suavely. 

It was said with a bow which included the 
whole assembly. Earle laughed and one or 
two about him frowned, but Clarke heeding no- 
body asked if he could not have a moment’s 
conversation with his host in the hall. 

Earle, with a side glance directed, as Clarke 
thought, toward the one slight man in the cor- 
ner whose face was unfamiliar to him, shook 
his head at this suggestion and blurted out: 
**That’s against the rules. When the H. F. W. 


What chance 





made 


Have you got 














EVENINGS AT HOME 





M. meets, it is as one body. What is whisper- 
ed in one corner is supposed to be heard in the 
next. Out with your business then, here. I 
have no secrets and can scarcely suppose you 
to have.”’ 

If this was meant to frighten Clarke off it 
did not succeed. He determined to speak, 
and speak as he was commanded right there 
and then. 

“Well,” said he, ‘since you force me to take 
will. 


the town into our contidence, I Your 
daughter——” 
“Ah,” quoth Earle genially, ‘‘she has re- 


membered then that she has a father. She 
sends me her love, probabiy. Dear, good giri, 
how kind of her on this wintry night!”’ 

“She sends you her respects,’’ Clarke cor- 
rected frankly, ‘‘and wants to know if you in- 
sist upon having the last few dollars that she 
possesses. 

“Oh, what taste!’ broke in the father, some- 
what disconcerted. “IL did think you would 
have better judgment than to discuss money 
matters in a social gathering like this. But 
since you have introduced the topic you may 
say tomy dutiful little girl, that since I have 
only asked her for such sums as she is_ perfect- 
ly able to part wish, I shall certainly expect 
her to recognize my claim upon her without 
hesitation or demur. Have youanything more 
to say, Mr Unwin?’ 

Clarke, eye had wandered to the 
stranger in the corner, felt no desire to back 
out of the struggle, unpleasing as this publicity 
was. He therefore answered with a determin- 
ed nod, and with a few whispered words which 
caused a slight decrease in the air of bravado 
with which his host regarded him. 

“You persist,’’ that individual remarked, 
‘notwithstanding the rules I have had the 
honor of quoting to you? I should not have 
expected it of you, Mr Unwin; but since your 
time is short as you say, and the subject must 
be discussed, what do you advise gentlemen? 
Shall I listen to the plea of this outsider—out- 
sider as regards this meeting, [ mean, not as 
regards my feelings towards him as a father— 
and break aur rules by taking him into 
another room, or shall I risk a blush or two 
for my charming little daughter's perversity, 
and hear him out in your very good company 
and, perhaps under your equally good and 
worthy advice?” 

“Hear him here!" piped up Cheeseborough, 
whose wits were somewhat befuddled by some- 
thing stronger than cider. 

“No, no, shame!’’ shouted Emmons. “Polly 
is a good girl, and we have no business 
meddling with her affairs. Let them have 
their talk up stairs. I can find enough here to 
interest me.”’ 

“Yes, yes, there’s the game! Let’s finish the 
game! Such interruptions are enough to spoil 
the nicest calculations.” 

“You were making for the king-row.’ 

“Checkmate in three moves!” 

“Here! fill up my glass first!” 

“T declare if my pipe hasn’t gone out!” 

Clarke who heard these various exclamations 
without heeding them, glanced at Earle for his 
decision, but Earle’s eye was onthe man in 
the furthest corner. 

“Well, we'll go up stairs!”” he announced 
shortly, wheeling about and leading the way 
into the hall. Clarke followed and was about 
to close the door behind him when a slim fig- 
ure intervened between him and the door,and 
the stranger he had previously noticed, glided 
into the hall. 

“Who’s this?” he asked, noticing that this 
man showed every symptom of accompanying 
them. 

“A friend,”’ retorted Earle, ‘‘one of the de- 
voted kind who sticks closer than a brother.” 

Clarke, astonished, surveyed the thin young 
man who waited at the foot of the stairs and 
remarked nonchalantly, ‘‘I do not know him.” 
Earle, with a shrug of the shoulders, went up- 
stairs. 

“You may have the opportunity later,” he 
dryly remarked; “at present, try and fix your 
attention on me.” They proceeded to the in- 
ventor’s work-room where they found a light 
already burning. 

“Sit down!’’ commanded Earle, with some- 
thing of the authority which his years, if not 
his prospective attitude toward the young 
man, warranted. But he didnot sit himself, 


whose 


’ 


” 








nor did the friend who had followed him up- 
stairs and who now hovered about somewhere 
in the background. “It will take Emmons 
just ten minutes to perfect the ‘mate’ he has 
threatened,’’ observed Earle as they faced each 
other. “Can you finish your talk in as short a 
time? For Il must be down there before they 
start a fresh game.”’ 

“Five minutes should suffice me,’ returned 
Clarke, “but you may need a longer time for 
argument. Shall I state just what our situa- 
tion is as regards this money you want from 
Polly ?” 

“Tf you will be so good!” 

“With that man listening in the doorway ?’ 

“With that man listening in the doorway.” 

‘Polly has no money to spare, Mr Earle. Of 
the twenty thousand left her, you have already 
had ten——’”’ 

“For my just debts, Mr Unwin.” 

‘‘For your just debts, granted, Mr Earle, but 
those debts were not incurred for her benefit 
nor have youever deigned to particularize to 
her just what they were.” 

“T would not burden her young mind.” 

“No, it has been enough for you to burden 
her purse.” 

“IT should have burdened her conscience had 
I neglected to ask for her assistance.”’ 

“And will you now, by declining to take 
away her last hope, allow her the means of re- 
trieving the fortune of which you have so near- 
ly robbed her?” 

“Her hopes? Her means? 
speaking for yourself, sir.’’ 

‘In speaking for myself, I speak forher; our 
interests are identical.’’ 

“You flatter yourself; 
your wife.” 

‘‘Would you come between us ?”’ 

“God forbid! I am willing that Polly, as you 
call her, should marry whom she will—when I 
aim dead.’’ 

“Or when you have sucked her dry.’’ 

“O what language! I marvel you have not 
more delicacy of expression, Mr Unwin. Your 
father was noted for his refinement.” 

“He had not to deal with—”’ the word was al- 
most out, but Clarke restrained himself—‘‘with 
aman who could forsake his motherless child 
in her tender years, only to expect unbounded 
sacrifices from her when she has attained ma- 
turity.”’ 

“T expect no more than she will be glad to 
grant. Maida has pride—so have you. You 
would neither of you like to see her father in 
jail.” 

Clarke bounded to his feet. 

“We do not imprison men here for debt,’’ he 
cried. 

“No, but you do for theft.” 

The word, so muck worse than any he was 
prepared for, turned Clarke pale. He looked 
to right and left and shrank as he caught the 
eye of the slim watcher in the hall beyond. 

“You surely are not acriminal,’’ he whisper- 
ed. ‘That man—’”’ 

“Never mind that man. Our ten minutes 
are fast tlying by and you do not yet seem to 
see that I cannot relinquish Polly from paying 
the money that will make me a free man.”’ 

“Do you mean that your debts ig 

‘“‘Were incurred in private? Certainly, and 
under circumstances which place me in a dil- 
emma of no very pleasing nature. If they are 
not all paid by the first of next month, I shall 
have to subject my very conscientious little 
daughter to the obloquy of visiting her father 
in prison. It is ashame, but such is the injus- 
tice of men.”’ 

“You have stolen, then——’ 

“Too harsh a word, Clarke. I have borrowed 
money for the purpose of perfecting my exper- 
iments. The experiments have failed and the 
money—well, the mai from whom I borrowed 
it will have it, that is all. He is strict in his 
views, notwithstanding his long forbearance.” 

“Who is this man? I should like to talk to 
him. That fellow behind you is surely not 
he ?’’ 

“O, no, he is only a detective.’ 

“A detective!” ; 

‘“‘Who likes my table and bed so well he 
never knows when he has had enough of 
either.”’ 

“Shameful!” sprang from Clarke’s set lips, 
as his eyes flew first to the watchful but non- 
chalant figure in the hall, and then to the tall, 
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Miss Earle is not yet 
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onunanding form of the man who could ac- 

pt his degrading situation with such an air 
of mingled Sarcasm and resignation. 

‘And you are the man to whom the French 
government sent her badge of honor!”’ 

“The same, Clarke,’’ tapping his breast. 

‘And you dare to call Polly your child; dare 

return to Hamilton with this disgrace upon 

u to make her life a hell and sot 

Maida is my child, and as for this disgrace, 

you call it, it will be easy enough for her to 
elude that; a certain check drawn on her bank 
aud signed by her name will do it.” 

“T should like to be sure of that,” returned 
Clarke, springing back into the hall and con- 
fronting the man who stood there. ‘If you 

e a detective,”’ said he, “you are here in the 





iuterest of the man whom Mr Earle has 
Y bbed ?”’ 
The slight young man,in no wise discon- 


certed, smiled politely, but with an air of quiet 
tonishment directed mainly toward Ephraim 
irle. 

“T am here in the interest of Brown, Sheperd 
& Co, certainly,” said he. ‘‘ButI have uttered 
no such word as robbed, nor will, unless the 

rst of the month shows Mr Earle’s indebted- 
ness to them unpaid.” 

“T see. In what city does Brown, Sheperd & 
Co do business ?” 

“In New York, sir.’ 

“Merchants, lawyers, bankers or what ?’’ 

‘Bankers.”’ 

“O, I remember, in Nassau street ?’’ 

“Just so.” 

Mr Earle, who had taken up a cigar from his 
table while this short colloquy took place, 
stepped forward. 

“A very strict firm, though thorough, and not 
much given to showing mercy, eh?” 

‘‘Not much,” smiled the man. 

“You see!” gesticulated Mr Earle, turning 
to Clarke with asignificant smile. Clarke, 
with a sudden heartsick sense of all this meant 
to him, assumed a stern air that was not unbe- 
coming to one of his face and figure. * 

‘‘Mr Earle,” said he, “‘I must entreat that you 
come at once and present this matter to Polly. 
She ought to know particulars that she may 
judge whether or not she will sacrifice her for- 
tune to save you from the disgrace you have 
incurred.” 

“What, now, with my house full of guests? 
Impossible. The affair will keep till to-mor- 
row. I will be down to-morrow and teil her 
anything you wish.”’ 

“She cannot wait till to-morrow. I must 
send the letter to-morrow which decides my 
future fate.”’ 

“That’s unfortunate; but you can send your 
letter all the same. I know what her decision 
will be.” 

Clarke felt that he knew, too, but would not 
admit it to himself. 

“T have said my say,” he remarked. “Either 
you will let her know your precise position 
to-night, or I will take it upon myself to ask 
her for the money for my own uses. She will 
not deny me, if I press her, any more than she 
will probably deny you. So take your choice! I 
am going back to the friends below.” 

Earle, who had not expected such condign 
treatment from one whom he had hitherto 
regarded as a boy, glanced at the detective 
and with the characteristic shrug he had 
picked up in foreign countries, cried out in 
somewhat smothéred tones, in which caution 
struggled oddly with his natural bravado: 

‘Well, we’ll compromise. I cannot leave 
the H F W M; but I’ll tell you what I will do. 
I'll write out the situation for my daughter 
and you shall carry the paper with you. ;,Won’t 
that do, considering the circumstances, eh ?’”’ 

Clarke, to whom this man’s character was a 
perfect anomaly, murmured a hesitating con- 
sent, and hurried down into the room below. 
Earle followed him, and entering with a frank 
jocularity, in startling contrast with the oth- 
er’s dejected appearance, he cheerfully called 
out: 

“Well, I’ve convinced the boy, somewhat 
against his will, I own, that a few thousands 
spent on the invention I have now on hand 
will bring in a much larger fortune to Maida 
than that I have perhaps rather recklessly ex- 
pended. It was just so when I was perfecting 
my first invention, don’t you remember? 
Every dollar I spent on it was begrudged me, 
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and yet see what an outcome there was to it at 
last.”’ 

“Yes, yes, but where is allthat money now ?” 
queried old Cheeseborough, wagging his iron- 
gray head. “Nobody here ever saw a dollar of 
of it, and [ have heard people say they don’t 
believe you ever got it.” 

“Would you bring up the saddest hours of 
my life?” asked Earle, with a sudden cloud on 
his brow. “I got the money, but——” he stop- 
ped, shook himself and changed his tone for 
one of cheerful command. ‘‘Here, you! Start 
afresh game, Emmons. I see that your check- 
mate is good. I’ve got to write a letter. Who 
will bet that I won't get my six pages done be- 
fore Hale will succeed in getting three men 
into the king row ?”’ 

“T will!’’ 

“Put down your dollar, then!’ 

“There it is.”’ 

** And there’s mine with a condition to boot. 
I’ll write the letter in this room, and give 
Cheesebrongh another chance at a song, if 
you say so. 

“Done! Fire away, old man; here goes my 
first move!”’ 

** And here my first word.”’ 

And to Clarke’s mingled surprise and dis- 
gust, Earle threw himself down before a table, 
took up a pen and began to write. Cheese- 
borough piped up with his thin, sweet voice 
something between a dirge and a chant, and 
Morton went on with his oaths. 

[To be continued.] 
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A Dreadful Blunder. 









































—[{From Fliegende Blaetter. 
ee 

Effie: Do you think my papa will go to heav- 
en, Miss Hart? Sunday School Teacher: Oh, 
yes, indeed, Effie. Effie: Well, if he doesn’t 
have his own way there he won’t stay long. 

“Now, Tommy,” said the teacher, “if there 
were seven peaches on the tableand you ‘it’ 
sister eats three and you eat four, what wis ve 
left?’ ‘The stones,” replied Tommy. 

‘What are you doing, Patrick?” “W °‘* 
up your husband, ma’am.” “But why *” .Q- 
cause it’s tin o’clock, ma’am, whin I w*> co 
give him the dhrops to make him slape.”’ 

~s-———_ 

Little boy: Got the earache? Little girl: 
No. “Then why have you got all that cotton in 
your ears?” “ been he ’ tencithe baby.’ 
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OUR YOUNG ‘FOLKS. 


The Portrait Prizes. 


Nearly 130 girls and boys wrote their gnesses 
and their little essays concerning this Chinese 
statesman whose portrait appeared in the is- 
sue of Dec 1, 1894, and all but two guessed 
rightly. Heis Li Hung Chang, asthe great 
majority supposed. ‘Of the two who were 
wrong, one guessed the Chinese Minister at 
Washington and the other William McKinley! 
The first prize, $2 in is awarded to 


cash, 





LI HUNG CHANG. 


Harold J. Beardsley, New Preston, Ct, whose 
essay is printed herewith. At the head of 
Master Beardsley’s essay was a copy in pencil 
of this portrait of Li, very well drawn indeed, 
for the work of a young man of 14. The re- 
maining three prizes, of books, go to Philip Ll. 
Lightbourne (12 years old), the Rectory, St 
Georges, Bermuda; Hugh E. Osborne (12 years 
old), Tipton, Lenawee Co, Mich; Georgia 
Grainey, Edwardsville, Ill. 

Nearly all these 130 young folks have done 
very well indeed with their essays, and all 
have acquired sufficient knowledge in the per- 
formance of the task to repay them their trou- 
ble. The chief features of the career of this 
Chinese statesman are in the main correct, as 
given by our youthful contestants. Estimates 
of Li’s character and work vary, and the essay- 
ists of course have taken their facts from differ- 
ent sources. It will interest them to know 
that while Li Hung Chang is his name, his offi- 
cial title or name is Li Chung Tang, and a res- 
ident of China would as soon think of calling 
him by the former as an American would 
speak of President Cleveland as “Grover.” 
Chung Tang means literally “‘hall center,” and 
indicates that its possessor is one of the very 
few statesmen who have the right to advance 
to the center of the imperial reception hall and 
engage in intimate conversation with the em- 
peror. A personal acquaintance of his writes 
that the emperor still places implicit confidence 
in Li, and that the decrees despoiling an official 
of various titles are not uncommon and are us- 
ually only temporary in effect. Following is 
Master Beardsley’s prize-winning paper: 

Li Hung Chang was born in the province of 
Anu-Huei, Feb 16, 1823. In person he is tall, and, 
though bent in years is still vigorous in body and 
mind. Twenty-five years ago he was thin and 
wiry, and something in his looks and appearance 
reminded one of Gen Butler. His advent to pub- 
lic life antedated the British adhd French war of 
1860. In 1861 when commanding the forces that 
subdued the Tai-Ping rebellion, he ordered the 
leaders beheaded, and was blamed for it by the 
whole world. If this was judged cruel we see 
another side of his character 15 years later when 
his very sick wife was saved by an American 
missionary and in gratitude he constructed a 
large hospital and has maintained it ever since. 

He was not viceroy of China, but one of the 
seven or eight viceroys, each governing a district. 
His district, containing the capital, gave him 
more power politically than his associates. He 
has filled a more conspicuous office in Chinese af- 
fairs than any other Chinaman, and represented 
the most impressive personality of this genera 
tion. 

The laws of China are such that improvement 
is very slow, and consequently Li Hung Chang 
was hindered on every progressive movement. 
What improvement China has made must be 
credited to him, and although he has not succeed- 
ed in leading the armies to victory in the present 
war, for which he was made to surrender his vice- 
roy-ship, it is conceded he is not the one at fault. 
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EVERYBODY'S PAGE. 


A January Bird. 


8s. H. W. 





HE snow bunt- 
ing is an interest- 
ing winter visitor 
that comes to us 
from the bleak. 
cold countries, 
and is only here 
in the depth of 
winter. He is 
"sometimes called 
the white snow 
™ bird, as he has 
white feathers in 
_ his plumage and 
not infrequently seems to be almost white. He 
mostly visits the northern seashore in se- 
vere’ winters, and the seeds of the water 
grasses are apart of his food. It is a roving, 
restless bird, and flies to its faraway home at 
the first suggestion of a warm day. The snow 
buntings make no home or abiding place dur- 
ing their short stay, but seek shelter under 
caves, rocks, evergreen trees or anything 
which affords protection. 

One winter afternoon a group of snow bunt- 
ings were rollicking in the snow beneath my 
library window. They were particularly 
white. Orni and I watched them quite a 
while, then they flew away together and we 
were mourning the loss, being sure that we 
could searcely hope to see such a company 
again, when they all alighted on anelm branch 
a distance off. With the field glass we could 
study them well. They were so white that 
they looked like snow balls stuck to the 
branch. 

Lieut Peary tells us of the snow bunting in 
his travels in search of the north pole. W. 
Hamilton Gibson has told us in his alluring 
book, Sharp Eyes, that the partridge has a pair 
of snowshoes given him forthe winter. If so, 
I think the snow birds must be provided with 
a pair of extra warm foot mufflers, for they go 
hopping about on ice and snow and flying to 
ice-covered branches without ever putting 
their toes beneath their feathers to warm 
them. 

One winter morning, my little bird-lover and 
I started forthe woods. It was a perfect day, 
the wind came pure and cold from the north- 
land and the sun shone warm and genial from 
the south land. We wandered off westward to 
the cemetery. My steps tended to the tomb of 
a friend who loved such days and expeditions 
during her sojourn here. While I was musing, 
asnow bunting alighted onthe stone by my 
side, then he chirruped and skipped about on 
the crisp leaves, and I thought if my friend 
could hear, she would love to have him hop- 
ping there. My little companion and I stud- 
ied his shape, his color, his note and wonder- 
ed where among the icebergs *he found his 
mate and built his home, when up he flew and 
away. My thoughts went after and beyond 
him, and my spirit reached up to meet the 
spirit of my friend, and it seemed so littlea 
while since she left this earth that I almost 
felt that she was enjoying it with me. 


For Music Lovers. 








Selecting A Guitar.—Choose a large, rather 
than a small, model, says a writer in Demorest’s 
Magazine. The lines should be clean and 
graceful; the back slighly convex, or, at all 
events, never concave; the face free from 
checks or rifts, the sides solidly glued to back 
and face, and the finger-board true in line with 
the axis of the body. Above all, make sure 
that your keys are of steel, or, at least, of hard- 
ened brass, and that the ratchets engage close- 
ly upon the spindles; for if your keys slip, you 
will never be able to tune your instrument. 
This is a very important point. You may 
judge fairly of the tone of a guitar by laying 
the back against your ear and tapping lightly 
lightly with you fingernail upon the face. <A 
bland, resonant murmur indicates a good in- 
strument, while a chatter, or a flat sound, be- 
trays the worthless one. When you have be- 
come an initiate, a touch or two upon the 
strings will be a sufficient test. Even the best 
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and costliest instruments suffer in our climate, 
and must be carefully protected from. damp 
and extremes oftemperature. Therefore, keep 
your guitar in a tight cloth or felt-lined case, 
in acloset away from stove or heater. Usea 
woolen rag, with a trace of oil, to cleanit; nev- 
er water 


Importance of Music,—President Harper isn’t 
satisfied with Chicago university yet. He says 
no university is complete, according to his 
notion, until it has a fully organized and 
equipped department of music. 





Some Novel Calendars. 
DON WEBB. 





Calendar pads or “‘tear-offs’”” can be bought 
in almost any shape and size. The attractive 
mounting of these is sometimes a perplexing 
question. The illustrations show a novel way 
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of doing this, that permits of almost’ endless 
variation. It consists in regarding the little 
calendar as a bill, or circular, to be posted on 
some old fence, barn or bill board, thesesur- 
faces being sketched on a card with pen and 
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sepia, pen and India ink, or ‘‘washed in”’ with 


a brush, and either of these two mediums, or 
with water colors—the latter being the most 
attractive, as it permits making the old posters 
on the fence, for instance, of various, harmoni- 
ous colors, which will add to the attractiveness 





of the whole. These calendars are made of 
two cards, or of one long one folded over, so 
that the calendar block can be slipped in be- 
hind the figure in the foreground, though in 
the case of the dog this would not be necessary, 
unless one preferred to have the dog’s head 
come just above the lower edge of the calen- 
dar. The card on which the foreground is 
sketched has the upper part of the figure cut 
out free from the card down tothe point where 
the foreground ends, which, in the case of the 
bill-posting sprite, is at the bottom of the old 
fence. The calendar pad is slipped down be- 
hind his brush and secured in place. These 
designs are given merely as suggestions. One 
can vary them to the extent of his ingenuity 
and originality. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THE THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR JANUARY. 
CHARADE—You can do my second to my 
on when you find it in my whole. 
8. BEHEADED AND CURTAILED WORDS— 


Entire I’m a walk that is grave and sedate; 
Behead me, I’m often raised over a gate, 
Entire again, then curtail me I’m told 
That I am a weight of silver and gold. 
Curtail me again and I injure, impair, 

And again, what is home unless it is there? 

9. INVERTED PENTAGON—1, a pronoun used 
as a demonstrative: 2, high estimation; 3, laid 
within; 4,a seed of a plant of the genus Mi- 
mosa; 5, to wash lightly; 6, owed; 7, a letter. 

tn Wane Ponmate Will the Srck tlonk: with 
a word of four letters, and all the succeeding 
blanks with the same word transposed. 

—made a——while getting——to cure a—, 
he was——however, to carry the——to—at 





Facts and Figures. 


Late discoveries indicate the loftiest moun- 
tain peak in North America is Mt Logan, near 
the boundary between Alaska and Canada, 
which reaches an elevation of 19,500 feet. The 
next highest is Orizaba, in Mexico, 18,314 feet. 





The warden of the Missouri penitentiary, 
has reduced feeding the 2100 convicts in his 
charge to a fine art. In September the daily 
average cost per capita was 8.32 cents; in 
October, 8.33, and in November, 8.56 cents. 





A pawn shop established in New York city 
under church auspices, to free the poor from 
shylocks, charges 1 per cent per month or any 
fraction of amonth. At the end of the first six 
months of its existence the society’s business 
had grown to the point where double the origi- 
nal capital of $100,000 is needed to meet the in- 
creasing demands and opportunities. 





There is a movement in New York to estab- 
lish a “spectacle fund”’ for public school chil- 
dren who need glasses but cannot afford them. 
The money is raised by soliciting subscriptions 
of 25c to $1 each from school children. 





A Baltimore man has hit upon a novel idea 
for a hearse. It is a two-storied vehicle, with a 
receptacle for a coffinin the upper part, and the 
mourners are to ride below as if they were in a 
stage. 


Inducements are held out to single women 
to go to Bachelor’s Rest, about 60 miles north 
of Tucson, Ariz. Although the population 
numbers 800 there is not a woman oracatin 
the camp, and 200 men have advertised 
for wives ina Tucson paper. They must be of 
good character and understand the duties of a 
household. The richest miner offers a dowry 
of $10,000. 


An apple tree in Monticello, Fla, is said to 
bear on different limbs grafted apples, crab- 
apples, prunes, peaches, pears and quinces. 











Yale made nearly $20,000 at football last sea- 
son and $1500 at base ball. 





Young Husband: Are my eggs done yet, dar- 
ling? 

His Bride (in tears): Oh, Jack! Ihave boiled 
them for an hour and ahalf and they are not 
soft yet. 

“What is the meaning of all this talk about 
an elastic currency ? 

= ee it is some scheme to help a man 
to stretch his income so as to make both ends 
meet,”’ 































The Gorman Compromise. 





Indications thicken that, while the house of 
representatives at Washington may pass some 
sort of a banking bill, the senate will not favor 
it, so that if any financial legislation is per- 
fected before March 4 it is expected to be along 
the lines of the Gorman compromise. The 
scheme in its present shape provides that the 
secretary of the treasury be authorized to issue 
$500,000,000 of 24 or 3 per cent bonds of the de- 
nomination of $50, and make it a popular loan, 
to run for 30 years or ashorter period, at his 
discretion ; $100,000,000 to be used to relieve the 
present wants of the treasury, the balance to 
be issued from time to time to take up and re- 
tire the greenbacks as rapidly as the national 
bank circulation increases. Other provisions 
permit the national banks to issue notes up to 
the par value of their bonds; reduce the tax on 
national and state banks from 1 to} per cent; 
withdraw from circulation all United States 
treasury notes and national bank notes under 
$20 and issue silver certificates from $1 up.to 
$20; authorize the holders of silver bullion to 
take their silver to the mints of the United States 
for actual coinage, the government to charge 
as seigniorage the difference between the com- 
mercial and the coinage value of the silver not 
to exceed $50,000,000 in any one year, the gov- 
ernment to withdraw the greenbacks and the 
treasury notes from circulation as fast as there 
isan increase in the national banking cur- 
rency and silver dollars; prohibit the national 
banks from withdrawing their circulation with- 
out the consent of the secretary of the treasury, 
in order to prevent the contraction of the cur- 
rency; and require duties on all imports from 
gold-standard countries to be paid one-half in 
gold. 

niceties 

The Middle States.—Supt Byrnes of the New 
York city police force is nettled at the utter- 
ance of those who like to see him superseded 
in oftice and it is understood will not resign 
unless he is forced to. 

The New York board of claims is investigat- 
ing the petition of Dr W. Seward Webb for 
$184,000 damages arising from the overflow of 

3eaver river owing to the state’s building a 
dam at Stillwater. The reservoir created by 
the dam has spread over 13,000 acres owned by 
Dr Webb. 

Many valley towns along the Ohio river 
were partly submerged and much suffering is 
reported as a result of the rise of the river 
owing to recent heavy rains and thaws. The 
tlood is subsiding. 

Senator Lexow, chairman of the New York 
city police investigating committee, has intro- 
duced a resolution in the state senate to em- 
power the committee to investigate every de- 
partment of the city and to report prior to the 
termination of the present session of the 
senate. 

The Kingston (N Y) common council has 
petitioned the legislature to appoint a com- 
mittee to investigate charges against certain of 
its aldermen and others, who, it is alleged, 
attempted to bribe them. The charges are in 
connection with the purchase of fire hose and 
franchises ¢-¢ uted an electric railway. 


Distress in Ohio Coal Mines.—Miners in Per- 
ry, Athens, Hocking and Muskingum coun- 
ties, Ohio, have appealed to Gov McKinley for 
aid. Among 10,000 miners 6000 have not had 
work for months. There are 50,000 people in 
the district who are without food for fuel. The 
wages paid at the best mines are said not to 
average $1aday,and the work is so divided 
that no man makes more than $3aweek. A 
call will be issued asking for contributions, 
and a committee of citizens in different parts 
of the state will be designated to receive and 
disburse donations. 


An Eminent Veterinarian Dead.—Prof John 
Gamgee, who recently died of bronchial trouble 
in his 65th year, at Wimbleton, Eng, was one 
of the first to take the correct view of the cat- 
tle plague and he upheld his theory that the 
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dreadful rinderpest, or cattle plague, was a 
contagious disease, to be stamped out only by 
the slaughter of every animal affected by it in 
spite of the ridicule of his profession which 
has since been forced to accept his views. His 
services were sought in 1867 by the United 
States government for which he wrote reports 
on Texan fever, Lung plague, Smut in wheat. 
Returning to England he engaged in experi- 
mental physics, in which he was a brilliant but 
not very practical operator. Prof Gamgee was 
best known in England in connection with the 
subject of artificialice, in which his inventions 
were original and fundamental. 


The Largest Bridge in the World.—The East 
River bridge at New York city which will be 
begun next summer and completed in 1897 will 
be the largest bridge in the world and will 
cost in the neighborhood of $10,000,000. There 
is only one bridge with a longer span, the 
Forth bridge of Scotland. The latter has only 
two railroad tracks, however, while the East 
River bridge will have four and will be of 
much heavier design. 


Standard Oil Absorbs Ohio Rivals.—The 


Standard oil company has absorbed the Sun, 
Craig and Crystal oil companies of Toledo and 
the Merriam company of Cleveland. The 
amount of money involved is not known. The 
company has purchased a large tract in East 
Toledo, whereon it will erect, it is authorita- 
tively stated, alarge refinery. It is further 
stated that a big trade in shipments of oil east 
by lake vessels will be opened up from Toledo 
next season. 


Congressional Proceedings.—<A bill to increase 
the tax on beer is being considered by the ways 
and means committee. Ifan increase is voted 
it will fall upon the brewers, who are loud in 
their protestations. 

A bill providing for voluntary and involun- 
tary bankruptcy and modeled on the lines of 
the Torrey bill is being prepared by Repres- 
entative Powers of Vermont. 

The house has passed a bill for the care of 
public forest reservations which comprise 
about 17,000,000 acres, which were set apart in 
1890. Thesecretary of war is authorized to 
post troops in these areas at the request of the 
interior department, but such action is not 
compulsory. Other provisions of the bill per- 
mit the procuring of fire wood by settlers and 
miners, and permit the latter to enter the 
lands for the purpose of seeing whether they 
are capable of mineral development. 

A bill to pension every person who served 
in the Union army in the late war and was 
honorably discharged, and does not now re- 
ceive a pension, is advocated by Senator Pef- 
fer. The bill provides for a monthly pension 
equal to one cent for every day of service. 
Unmarried widows of veterans would receive 
a like amount. 

The general purpose of a senate bill amend- 
ing the laws for preventing collisions at sea is 
to establish regulations for preventing colli- 
sions in harbors, rivers, lakes, and inland 
waters of the United States, to accord, as far as 
possible, with the international regulations 
which will go into effect March 1. 





Ohio Doubts Kentucky Justice.—Four months 
ago a fugitive from justice whom Judge Buck- 
walter of Cincinnati sent into Kentucky on 
extiadition papers was lynched soon after 
leaving the train. Last week Judge Buckwal- 
ter remanded to jail a negro who is wanted 
for shooting a Marion county (Ky) farmer, and 
declared that the culprit should not be sur- 
rendered until a guarantee of an impartial 
trial was given. Gov Brown of Kentucky says 
that Judge Buckwalter’s attitude contravenes 
the constitution of the United States; that the 
negro in qnestion was in no danger from vio- 
lence and that he does not believe the judi- 
ciary of Ohio will uphold Judge Buckwalter. 
Ohio sympathy is unquestionably with the 
negro. 


Suffering Nebraska.— Hundreds of farmers in 


southwestern Nebraska who have been seek- 
ing to make homes for themselves are in 


wretched condition—without money, fuel or 
provisions—owing to the drouth which made 
crops in that section an utter failure. Famine 
stares in the face settlers who have been both 
energetic and provident. The unparalleled 
warm weather has been followed by a pitiless 
blizzard, the only source of heat being cow 
chips. To make matters worse there is said to 
be a hitch in the state relief commission. The 
one gleam of light which the situation affords 
is the readiness with which response has come 
to calls for relief. 

Colorado’s Governor Eulogizes Silver.—Uzzel 
McIntyre, the successor of Gov Waite of Colo- 


rado, declared at his inaugural that silver was 
the only remedy for the present financial situ- 
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ation. He also said: The ‘enhanced value of 
gold is due to legislation in its favor and the 
lowering prices of the last 20 years are simp] 
the measure of the increasing value of gold. 
We do not expect legislation favorable to silver - 
because it is the money of the constitution, nor 
because we expect charity from any source, 
nor because we as producers are interested in 
enhancing its value, but because its restoration 
is absolutely declared by the natural law of 
commerce that cannot be disobeyed without 
punishment follows. 





A Railroad to Try Electricity.—The New 
York, New Haven and Hartford railroad be- 
lieves that the time has arrived when railroads 
having small branches in outlying districts 
should be turning their attention to electrical 
equipment if they desire to maintain their 
present patronage. This company has felt the 
effects of electrical surburban railways and ac- 
knowledges that a formidable competitor has 
arisen. Itis proposed to equip for electricity 
aline from Providence, R I, to Fall River, 
Mass, thence to New Bedford. Both open and 
closed cags will be used on this line, which is 
35 miles ¥ length, and when completed will 
be the most important electric road in the 
country. The excellent roadbed and the heavy 
rails which the road possesses will insure easy 
running cars, and for the same reasons higher 
speed can be maintained than on the ordinary 
street lines. 





No More Sugar Bounty.—The court of ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia has rendered 
a decision affirming the decision of Judge Mc- 
Comas, in the circuit court, refusing to grant a 
mandamus to compel the secretary of the treas- 
ury and commissioner of internal revenue to 
make an examination of the Miles sugar man- 
ufacturing plant of Louisiana, preliminary to 
payment of the sugar bounty for the last tinan- 
cial year. The court holds that the sugar 
bounty was abrogated by the last tariff law. 





The West and South.—The United States su- 


preme court has affirmed the constitutionality 
of the law of California which forbids a person 
to procure a policy of insurance for a resident 
of that state in any company not expressly au- 
thorized by law to do business within its limits 
subject to the law of the state. 

The school board of Covington, Ky, has de- 
cided to establish a public library, to be creat- 
ed and maintained out of the fines in the city 
court under a law passed by the last legislature. 
Last year’s fines amounted to more than $10,000. 

The settlers of the Cherokee strip in Okla- 
homa which was opened for settlement a year 
ago are reported to be inextreme destitution. 

The activities of tramps and criminals in 
Sacramento, Cal, have become so open thata 
vigilance committee of 200 has been appointed 
to curb disorder. As a result the city oe 
overflows with tramps and thieves who will be 
photographed and warned to leave the city 
never to return. 

Jonas M. Walker, who died recently at San 
Francisco, was a partner in the famous bonan- 
za firm of Rook, Mackay, Fair & O’Brien. 
Walker sold out his fifth interest for $3,000,- 
000 and went east to speculate in railroads, 
but after losing much of his wealth, returned 
to California, where he died practically a 
pauper. 

So strong was the opposition against United 
States Senator Carey of Wyoming on account 
of his vote in the senate against free coinage 
that at the recent legislative caucus he failed 
to get a single vote for re-election. 

Trade organizations in Charleston, Au- 
gusta, Raleigh, Altanta, New Orleans, 
Nashville and other southern cities are col- 
lecting food to relieve. suffering in the 
northwest. This is the first time the south 
has ever been called upon to relieve distress 
in another part of the Union. 





New England Notes.—An amendment to the 
constitution of Massachusetts providing for 
biennial elections is reeommended by Speaker 
Meyer of the house. 

Suit for $250,000 has been brought against 
the city of Waltham, Mass, by Clement Bros 
for work on a 35-mile sewer. The city has ren- 
dered a counter claim of $18,000. Nearly every 
item of construction is in dispute and practi- 
cally every measurement will have to be taken 
again. 

Applications have been made to the gov- 
ernor and the council of Maine for the pardon 
of Stain and Cromwell who are serving life 
sentences for the murder in 1878 of J. W. Bar- 
ron, a bank cashier, who supposedly met death 
while protecting property over which he had 
charge. The petition states that the bank offi- 
cials believe that no murder was committed, 
the explanation of which is that Barron was a 
defaulter and made away with himself to hide 
his guilt. 
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The Little Pie Dough Boy. 


MARY HOCKETT FLANNER. 





In the days of my sweet childhood, 
No painted gilded toy 
E’er thrilled my heart with pleasure like 
A little Pie Dough Boy. 
Oh, the Pie Dough Boy, 
The Pie Dough Boy, 
He lives in the land of childhood’s joy, 
And no one can coax him as mothers can 
To come from his house of the round pie pan. 


Mother’d work the dough scraps over, 
And roll ’em out al! flat, 

Then take a knife and cut him out, 
His pants and shoes and hat; 

Then she’d take some grains of coffee 
And stick 'em in for eyes. 

When he was baked he’d puff up just 
*Bout twice his natural size. 

Oh, the Pie Dough Boy,— 


And when mother thought he’s done thro’, 
She’d kneel Gown like in pray’r, 
And lift him like a real, real babe, 
And lay him down with care. 
Then we youngsters jumped and shouted, 
Seemed like "twas eating joy, 
When mother'’d kiss and give us each 
A Little Pie Dough Boy. 
Oh, the Pie Dough Boy, 
The Pie Dough Boy, 
He lives in the land of childhood’s joy, 
And no one can coax him as mothers can 
To come from his house of the round pie pan. 





Hints on Home Narsing. 


NELL. 


H,if Tonly knew what to do, 
and how to doit! has been the 
sigh of many a woman as 
she. struggled with a _ refrac- 
tory poultice that would not 
Stay put! or almost strangled 
her patient in the attempt to 
change a night dress. For the help of such, I 
purpose to give afew suggestions. 

In regard, first, to the room: Have it as 
large and cheerful as possible, with a southern 
oreastern aspect, to get the benefit of the 
morning sun. If your patient is not suffering 
from a contagious disease there is no reason 
why floor and walls should be bare. Fresh, 
dainty paper and quiet-toned carpet add much 
to the appearance, as well as actual comfort of 
aroom. The dust raised in sweeping a carpet 
may be urged as an objection. Well, go over 
your floor every few days with a cloth wrung 
out of warm, soft water. Then when you 
sweep, take a newspaper, soak in water, wring 
very dry, tear in little bits and scatter over 
the floor, and you will be surprised how little 
dust rises. Keep a whisk broom and dust-pan 
handy, and take up all the bits of lint, dust, 
etc, and you will not need to sweep nearly so 
often. 

One of the most important things is the prop- 
er ventilation of the sick room. Nine times 
out of ten the window will be the only means, 
and when you attack that you find that it won’t 
open at the top, and when opened at the bottom 
there is a direct draft on the bed. The open 
fireplaces of our grandfathers’ time were a 
boon to humanity, for with their capacious 
throats they ventilated their rooms willy-nilly. 
Remember that pure air and plenty of it, with- 
out drafts, is of paramount importance to your 
sick one. If your window be such as I have 
described, get a piece of board three or four 
inches wide, to fit snugly under the frame of 
your window when the lower sash is raised. 
The air then comes in between the upper and 
lower sashes. Or, raise the window three or 
four inches and tack to it two thicknesses of 
gauze or cheesecloth, with a layer of absorbent 
cotton between, fastening it down to the win- 
dow sill at the other side. Any woman with a 
head and fingers ought to be able so to arrange 
matters that the air of the sick room will al- 
ways be pure, and yet her patient not ex posed 
to cold. The only time when the window 
hould be closed is when the patient is getting 
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up, being bathed or having clothes changed, 
etc. Another time T shall talk of the bed and 
how to make it. 





A Handy Sewing Basket. 


AGATHA VOGEL. 





In the bottom of a light, round willow bas- 
ket 15 inches in diameter by three inches deep, 
is fitted a circle of pasteboard smoothly cov- 
ered with lining 
silk over a thin 
layer of wad- 
ding. This is 
all the lining 
require d. 
Around the up- 
per part of the 
basket inside, 
nine spools, a 
pincushion and 
a shirred pocket 
for thimbles are 
fastened allina 
row. The nine 
spools (No 20, 36, 
50, Bsewing silk 
and shoe thread, 
black; No 20, 40, 
60 and basting 
cotton, white) 
are each strung on a piece of ribbon half an 
inch wide by at least 14 inches long. Each 
ribbon end is brought through to the outside 
of the basket just below the brim. The dainty 
pincushion, two inches square, and the thim- 
ble pocket of the same material, have ribbon 
ties tacked with tiny bows to their upper cor- 
ners. These are also passed through to the 
outside where by tying the 11 pairs of ribbon 
ends into neat bows the trimming of the basket 
is completed. 

Arranged in this way the threads cannot he- 
come tangled, an empty spool is easily re- 
placed and there is plenty of room left for all 
the other necessary furnishings of our handy 
sewing basket. 
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A Cutting Board Cabinet. 





The accompanying illustration shows a cabi- 
net having three plain boards that can be 
drawn out when desired—one for cutting 
bread and cake upon, one for cutting and pre- 
paring fish, and one on which meat may be 





—— 
Pel nes. 


eut. The drawer above is to hold the bread 
and cake knives and the knife or knives that 
are used for cutting meat and fish. A carving 
knife file or a whetstone will also be found a 
very convenient adjunct to the drawer. The 
full merit of this arrangement can only be ap- 
preciated by a practical enjoyment of the use 
of it. 





Home-Made Furniture. 
CARRIE MAY ASHTON, 


A clever woman who was short of closet 
room, and had no sideboard with spacious 
drawers into which she could pack her table 
linen, evolved from some wooden boxes sever- 
al unique ottomans. One for the dining-room 
is 20 inches long, 12 inches wide and 14 inches 
high, and is covered with pretty French cre- 
tonne. The top is padded so it makes a com- 
fortable seat. The cover which forms the seat 
is fastened on by means of small hinges. It is 
lined inside with cambric. This holds a num- 
ber of table cloths, napkins, tray cloths and 
doilies, and serves for a double purpose. 

A similar one for the bath-room holds towels 
and wash cloths, while one in the kitchen con- 
tains newspapers, neatly folded paper bags 





and brown wrapping paper, besides a ball «of 
twine. 
The library boasts a more pretentious on 


although similarly constructed. The cover is ° 


of brown linen embroidered in brown-ey: 

Susans done in Roman floss. The effect is 
very good. This ottoman holds the lates 
magazines and newspapers, so there is no 
need of hunting all over for them when in a 
hurry. Still another of these novel and use- 
ful articles is found in the upper hall, and 
upon opening it is seen a quantity of sheets, 
pillowcases and bedspreads. 

This same house contains a number of stools 
or hassocks which are of home manufacture. 
Small boxes are used for the foundation. 
These are covered with various materials suit- 
able to the rooms in which they are to be used. 
One is 164 inches long, 13 inches wide and 6 
inches high. The top is padded. Wine-col- 
ored canton flannel is used for the covering, 
and it is finished around the top with a narrow 
furniture gimp and brass-headed tacks. An- 
other, more attractive, is covered with hand- 
some tan-colored canvas, and on it are em- 
broidered white marguerites in Boston art silk 

A handsome divan recently seen had for its 
foundation an old canvas-covered cot. On top 
of this was fitted_a hair mattress, which was 
considerably cut down from its original size. 
A strong cover of unbleached muslin was 
neatly fitted over this,and next came tl: 
handsome spread of blue denim, with a flounc: 
of the same embroidered in white Roman floss. 
At either end are two large square pillows 
covered withthe denim and embroidered in 
white. They have double ruffles all around 
them. Three other pillows of the back have a 
puff all around and are covered with blue pon- 
gee embroidered in white Asiatic filo silk 
floss. The puff is of white linen. 





To Move Stoves and Heavy Articles, a con 
venient device is a square platform,with cross- 
pieces along the two 
ends of the plank of 
which the platform 
is made, to giv 
strength. Low but 
very wide castors 
are screwed to the under surface, such castors 
being obtainable at hardware stores. One leg 
of a stove can be taken out, the platform run 
in under and the stove let down upon it and 
wheeled away with no lifting whatever. A 
half-inch iron rod is made into a convenient 
handle.—[We bb Donnell. 





Prick potatoes before baking. 


Dry Spongecake is good toasted. 


Raise the flour barrel a few inches from the 
floor. 


Into a Rat hole stuff a rag saturated with cay- 
enne pepper solution. 








Try the heat of the oven with apiece of paper. 





The Tin Wedding of Anna Katherine Green 
Rohlfs, the author, and her husband, Charles 
Rohlfs, was celebrated recently at their home 
in Buffalo, N Y. One of the gifts came from a 
witty friend. It was a tin’ breadpan labeled, 
“The Leaven-worth Case.”’ 





To Clean Nickel on stoves use soda wet with 
ammonia. Apply with an old tooth brush and 
rub with a woolen cloth. 





Literary Salad, served at arecent fair, was 
made of green paper cut in lettuce leaves and 
piled temptingly in a salad dish. To each leaf 
was attached a quotation, and it cost 10 cents 
to nibble at this intellectual feast. If the quo- 
tation on the leaf which fell to your share was 
correctly traced, a prize was the additional re- 
ward of your cleverness. 





The Clothes of a Japanese woman, even if she 
is of the highest rank, are worn and worn ani 
thén handed down from generation to gener:- 
tion. The secret of it is that they are home- 
made. 

A Gigantic Painting of a strike in Paris is lx 
ing made by Munkacsy, an artist of Hungar) 
who painted a famous picture of Christ before 
Pilate. 
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THE GOOD COOK. 


Choice, Economical Candies, 


AGNES CARR SAGE. 





A great many articles have been written on 
home-made candy but I have never chanced 
upon one that was perfectly explicit as to quan- 
tities, while experience has proved that the 
white of eggs, which all recipes give, is a mis- 
take. All soft cream candies are better and re- 
main fresh much longer if the egg is omitted, 
besides of course, lessening the cost of the 
dainties. It time is lacking, and it is necessary 
to harden them quickly, a half-teaspoonful of 
gelatine dissolved in a little water and added 
to the liquid with which the sugar is moist- 
ened, will accomplish the purpose. 

A little lady who is skilled as an amateur 
confectioner and is constantly called upon to 


furnish fairs and sales with her attractive _ 


sweets, has worked out for herself the rule that 
for the fondant, which is the foundation of 
all these candies, eight teaspoonfuls of liquid 
are required to wet up one pound of confec- 
tioner’s XX XX sugar,—that is seven spoonfuls 
of water and one of flavoring extract. 

Peppermint creams, for instance, are com- 
posed of 1 lb of sugar, 7 teaspoonfuls of water 
and 1 teaspoonful of essence of peppermint, 
worked together to a stiff paste, after which it 
is made out, with the fingers, into small flat 
rounds and prettily stamped with a little 
wooden stamp such as comes for individual 
butter pats. 

Wintergreen creams are the same, except 
that essence of wintergreen is used in- 
stead of peppermint, and these are distinguish- 
ed by coloring them a delicate shade of pink 
with a few drops of cochineal dropped in the 
water. 

Vanilla cream, so much employed for put- 
ting between halves of walnuts and for the in- 
side of chocolate creams, is always white, and 
the vanilla extract made from the pure vanilla 
bean and sold by druggists is the best for fla- 
voring. 

Chocolate pralines, so called, are greatly lik- 
ed for serving at afternoon teas. They are mere- 
ly peppermint creams covered with chocolate, 
and their name is a misnomer, since praline 
really signifies a brittle nut candy. The con- 
fection itself, however, is delicious and can be 
readily prepared at home as well as the ever- 
popular chocolate cream drops. The chief dif- 
ficulty that amateurs find is in covering the 
creams with the chocolate and many have giv- 
en up in despair when, on attempting to 
sweeten the chocolate, it has immediately 
stiffened into an unwieldy mass, while that 
that comes already sweetened is equally hard 
tomanage. The plain kind manufactured for 
bakers’ use is the only one that will go on 
smoothly, and this, scraped or cut in smali 
pieces, must be melted over the fire in a 
double kettle or a bowl set in another recep- 
tacle filled with boiling water, great care being 
taken that not a drop of water falls into the 
mixture. If sweetening isdesired to remove 
the rank, bitter taste peculiar to chocolate, } 1b 
of cocoa butter should be melted with every 
pound of chocolate, after which the fine sugar 
can be sifted in until it is the consistency of a 
very soft batter. Take immediately from 
the fire and in it immerse, one at a time, the 
balls or pats of fondant—which should have 
been made the day previous—using a fork and 
spoon to dip them in and out, being particular 
to cover them well and removing all superflu- 
ous drops. Set them out on sheets of brown 
paper to dry and should the weather be too 
warm for them to harden well, place them a 
short time on ice when they will be firm and 
smooth. 

Orange drops are nice and for these the 
grated rind of half and the juice of a whole 
orange will flavor two pounds of candy, pro- 
vided the juice is measured and enough water 
added to give the required 16 spoonfuls of liq- 
uid. A sour orange is best, but if this is not at 
hand a little lemon juice will give a pleasant 
acid. ‘ 

Neapolitan creams are exceedingly pretty 
Ssugar-plums formed of orange cream, which is 
alight yellow, vanilla fondant colored pink 
and chocolate made by thickening melted 
chocolate with the XXXX sugar. <A box lined 
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with paraffine paper is used as a mould—one 
in which note paper comes being about the 
right size—and in this is first packed a layer 
of the orange cream, then the roseate vanilla 
and lastly the brown chocolate, all being left to 
harden for 24 hours, after which a solid cake 
can be turned out and cut in small squares. 

Cream walnuts are too well known to need 
any description, but maple sugar melted and 
stiffened with the confectioner’s sometimes 
makes a nice variety for putting betwixt the 
nuts, while hickory nuts with orange cream 
are delicious. 

Tutti nutti is a local name for a bonbon of 
my little confectioner’s ownjdevising. Broken 
walnuts, hickory nuts, filberts, almonds and 
indeed any kind, are thrown together into a 
mortar and pounded into quite small bits, 
when they are mixed with the water and sug- 
ar into a paste and made up in round balls 
about as large asa marble. These are great 
favorites with many people. 

Of the same rich character is what in the 
writer’s family is termed mince pie candy. 
This is a sort of tutti frutti, being composed of 
raisins, figs and dates chopped fine and knead- 
ed into the soft fondant which is then packed 
in a box the same as the Neopolitan cream, and 
later divided into luscious squares. Another 
uovelty is Brazil nuts cut in slices, browned in 
the oven and stirred into a creamy fondant 
flavored with bitter almond. 

These, with cream dates, cream almonds and 
arich cocoanut bar flavored with lemon, make 
up no mean list of home-made sweets that will 
be appreciated by both young and old. 





English Muffins. 


A. M. G. 





The proper way of making this popular bread 
is as follows: One quart of flour and one tea- 
spoon of salt in a bowl or bread pan. Make a 
hole in the middle, stir in 4 cup of yeast, 2 
cups of lukewarm water 1 tablespoonful of 
melted butter. The mixture should be about 
half as stiff as bread dough. Beat for five min- 
utes and set aside to rise. Ifthis is done at 
night, stir in more butter or sweet lard in the 
morning, beat hard again,fill well-greased muf- 
fin rings half way to the top and set them in a 
pan ina warm place. When the batter has 
risen to the top put them in a warm oven and 
bake quickly. These muffins must be broken 
open, not cut, while they are hot. English 
people are fond of them split and buttered 
while cold and toasted like bread. 

Crumpets can be made in the same way, only 
they call for two cups of tepid water and a 
large spoonful of white sugar. Mix them into 
a batter with a half cup of yeast and a quart of 
flour, adding sweet milk to thin it sufficiently. 
Let them rise all night in a warm place, melta 
half tea cup of butter in the morning, add soda 
the size of a pea dissolved in a little boiling 
water, work this into the batter and pour it 
into muffin rings, and set to rise asecond time. 
Bake in a quick oven and they will be found 
very nice for breakfast. 

————— 

Suet, Indian or any fruit pudding may be 
kept for a long time and when wanted for use, 
placed in a steamer over a kettle of boiling 
water for a short time, and will be even better 
than when freshly made. Do not let it stand 
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in the steamer to become water-soaked. Ifa 
clean dish towel be folded and placed over the 
top of the steamer before putting on the cover, 
it will prevent the moisture dropping down on 
the food. And, by the way, there is no better 
way of reheating food of any kind, than steam- 
ing, if properly done. 

If a jar of beans is baked once a week, it will 
be found a good thing tohave onhand. Warm- 
ing-over only improves them, and if one wishes 
a salad, chop some of the beans with a raw on- 
ion or two, dress with vinegar, melted butter, 
pepper and salt if necessary. Slices of the pork 
which was baked with the beans may be served 
with the salad. 

Keeping the Juice In.—I have found it,—the 
most approved method of keeping pie juice in 
its proper place, namely the pie. After wetting 
the crust and cutting the edge as usual, loosen 
the crust from the plate and ‘“‘crimple”’ it as 
you would for pumpkin pie, and if the juice 
runs out please tell me. The next time you 
make a prune pie mix with the prunes a 
quarter of acup of raisins, seeded and chop- 
ped.—{N. D. 





Sunday Afternoon. 





NOT MINE, BUT THINE. 
All those who journey soon or late 
Must pass within the garden’s gate, 
Must kneel alone in darkness there, 
And battle with some fierce despair. 
God pity those who cannot say, 
“Not mine, but thine;’’ who only pray, 
“Let this cup pass,’’ and cannot see 
The purpose in Gethsemane. 

(Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 





Prayer.—“‘Prayer should be just what one 
feels, just what one thinks, just what one 
needs ; and it should stop the moment it ceases 
to be the real expression of the need, the 
thought and the feeling.”—[H. W. Beecher. 





We Have Agitators; there must be such. 
Let us listen tothem. I’m willing to hear any 
earnest, sober thought onthe subject. There 
have to to be fanatics,even. They all come 
in the order of Providence. They are not tobe 
regretted. First there must be a general reali- 
zation that something must be done, then 
something will be done. It will be some of 
these agitators and fanatics that in a future 
day we shail honor as the saviors of their 
countries.—[Bishop F. D. Huntington. 





Signs of the Times. 





The town of Stamford, N Y, with a popula- 
tion of about 1000, has a telephone service 
which costs. each subscriber $8 a year. The 
apparatus is simple, and the manager gets $100 
a year salary. The business pays expenses 
and a little more. , 





A Kansas farmer, Anderson Gray, has been 
convicted of murder and sentenced to be hung, 
for bringing about the death of a man by hyp- 
notic suggestion, that is, by influencing 
another man to commit the deed. The one 
who did the shooting was acquitted. 

The cells of Debs and his associates,convict- 
ed of contempt of court, in the Cook county 
jail at Chicago, have been furnished with 
books for reading and study. 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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Baking 
Powder 





ABSOLUTELY PURE 











Send us your address 
sand we will show you 
how to make $3 a day; absolutel, 


sure; we furnish the work and teach you free: you wor 

in the locality where you live. Send us your address and 
we willexplain the business fully; remember we guarantee a clear 
profit ef $3 for every day's work: absolutely sure; don’t fail to write 
today. ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., BOXS5, DETROIT, SICH. 
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Easy, durable and 
heap. A radical 


sealed catalogue. 
ON Chicago, Lil. 


cure effected. nd for 
EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Masonic Temple, 
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THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 


ierThese patterns are designed for this paper 
exclusively, and can be procured only of its pub- 
lishers. 





B. No 62. 
measure. 

B. No 63. Skirt. Size to measure. 

A Neat Tailor-Made Gown.—The model above 
has a short round waist of brown cloth; tight 
fitting back; the front opens over a plain vest 
of tan-colored broadcloth, buttoned up the 
front with small tailor-made buttons of same 
material as the vest. The chemisette piece 
may be made of the cloth, or a linen collar and 
tie can be worn, with cuffs for the sleeves. 
The skirt is of the full circular style, made of 
brown cloth; it is smooth-fitting across the 
front and sides and plaited inthe back. The 
skirt is of the stylish fullness around the: bot- 
tom and is cut so that it just clears the ground. 

Inclosed find 10 cents for which send pattern 
..-No.... Size,....also 10 cenis for pat- 
ee ee Measure.... 

Name over eevee 

Address ..... 

Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
paper) and send 10c for EACH pattern. Full 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 
together accompany each pattern. 

cneeeniaiingpnem 


Newsy Bits of Fashion. 

The fashionable sleeves continue to grow 
in size and the very lastest and most extreme 
styles are wired to keep them inshape. A 
new sleeve is known as “‘the rose,”’ and, true to 
its name, looks much like afull blown rose; the 
arm coming out from the center of the rose is 
surrounded by its petals. This effect is made 
up in velvet lined with satin; in all satin; and 
of chiffon ; this sleeve is pretty and not difficult 
to make. 

Mohair petticoats are innovations to be thank- 
ful for this winter. They are sharply gored 


and lined half way up with hair cloth, so that 


Waist. Sizes 32, 34, 36 and 38 bust- 


thev stand out well around the hem and vet fit 
closely about the hips, thus being a welcome 
addition to the new full skirt, which needs 


something beneath it of sufticient stiffness to 
keep it well away from the feet. 

A dainty evening dress for a girl of 10 is 
made of pink crepe with an Empire waist of 
pink velvet caught in the center with a large 
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rosette. The sleeves are of velvet and the 
chemisette is of white net with a soft collar of 
lace. 

A black gown is now considered one of the 
essentials of every woman’s wardrobe, and in 
buying a new one there is a large variety of 
goods from which to 
choose. But no mat- 
ter what the material 
is a brightening touch 
of some kind ought 
to be added to the 
gown. Color is often 
introduced in the 
bodices of black 
dresses and covered 
with chiffon or La~ 
Tosca net. 

In making the new- 
est stock collars for 
dressy use more than 
one material is used. 
A folded collar of 
black velvet is lined 
with cherry satin, 
with rosettes at each 
side made of velvet 
lined with satin; a 
erush collar of dark- 
red velvet has a fancy WINTER WALKING SUIT. 
bow of pink satin ribbon arranged in front. 

Cloaks for children under 12 are either long 
enough to cover the dress or very short in the 
reefer style. The long coats are cut half-fit- 
ting with a flaring skirt or with a full skirt 
fastened to a waist and worn with two or more 
capes. 

A pretty costume for a girl of 5 or 6 years is 
the above sailor suit, made of blue serge with 
collar, revers and cuffs of white or red cloth, 
trimmed with blue braid or gimp. 

There are infin- 
ite possibilities in 
children’s frocks 
because they need 
not fit so nicely as 
those of their eld- 
ers and a few 
. inches inserted be- 
¥ low a broad-folded 
sash-band and a 
flounce of lace ad- 
ded at the foot 
hem will lengthen 
out a still fashion- 
able dress and 
make it wearable 
when the little 
A folks grow too 
rapidly for their 
gowns. Flannel 
or tweed knicker- 
bockers are worn 
over long cloth 
combinations and 
take the place ofa 
flannel petticoat 
and give much 














NATTY SAILOR FROCK. 
more warmth and freedom. 

Velvet capes are worn a great deal this 
season, especially black ones. They are made 
to come a little below the elbow and hang in 
godet pleats all around. Little shoulder capes 
with very high collars attached, are shown in 
the expensive furs, chinchilla and ermine be- 
ing the most popular. 

Pink is one of the favorite shades for even- 
ing dresses this season, a coral pink shade be- 
ing the most popular just now. 
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Crocheted Border Lace. 
8. C. 8. 


Make a chain of thirty-two stitches. 

ist row—One d ec in 6th stitch, ch three, 
one s ¢ in 3d stitch, ch three, miss two stitches, 
five dcin next five stitches, ch three, scin 
third stitch, ch five, miss two stitches, six de 
separated by ch one. 

2d row—Ch thirteen, six d c separated by 
one ch, commencing on third stitch of chain, 
ch five, one s ec in center of ch five of last row. 
(ch five, one s c) twice, ch five, one d c, chtwo, 
one dc. 

38d row—Ch five, five dcon ch five of last 
row, ch three, one s c,ch three, fived c, ch 
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three, one s c, ch five, six d e separated | 
one ch. 

ith row—Ch thirteen, six d ¢ separated by «| 
one, (ch five, one s ec) four times, ch five, one 
dc, ch two, one dc. 

5th row—Ch five, one de, ch three, one s ¢ 
ch three, five dc, ch three, ones ec, ch three 
five dc, ch three, ones ¢, ch five, six de 
parated by one ch. 

6th row—Ch thirteen, six d c separated 1}; 
one ch, (ch five, one s ¢) five times, ch five, one 
dc, ch two, one dec. 

7th row—Ch five, five dc, ch three, ones c, 
ch three, five dc, ch three, ones ¢, ch three, 
five dc, ch three one s ¢, ch five, six d c, separ- 
ated by one ch. 

8th row—Ch thirteen, six d ec separated | 
one ch, (ch five, one s c) six times, ch five, one 
dc, ch two, one dc. 

9th row—Ch five, one dc, ch three, one s ¢, 
ch three, five dc, (ch three, one sc, ch three, 
five d c,) twice, ch three, one s e, ch five, six d 
c separated by one ch. 

10th row—Ch eight, six d c separated by one 
ch, (ch five, one s ¢) six times, ch five, one dc, 
ch two, one dc. 

lith row—Ch five, five d c, ch three, one s e¢, 
ch three, five dc, ch three, one s c, ch three, 
five dc, ch three, one s c, ch five, six d ¢ sepa- 
rated by one ch. 

12th row—Ch eight, six d c separated by one 
ch, (ch five, one s c) five times, ch five, one d 
ec, ch two, one dec. 

13th row—Ch five, one dc, ch three, one s ¢, 
ch three, five dc, ch three, one s ec, ch three, 
five d c, ch three, one s ¢, ch five, six d ¢ sepa- 
rated by ch one. ° 

14th row—Ch eight, six d c separated by one 





CROCHETED BORDER LACE. 


ch, (ch five, one s c) four times, ch five, one d 
c, ch two, one dc. 

15th row—Ch five, five d ¢, ch three, one se, 
ch three, five dc, ch three, one s ¢, ch five, six 
dc. 

16th row—Ch eight, six d ¢, (ch five, ones c) 
three times, ch five, one dc, ch two, one dc. 

lith row—Ch five, one d c,ch three, one se, 
ch three, five d c, ch three, one sc, ch five, six 
dc. 

The edge is finished by making twelve sin- 
gle crochets with a picot of three ch between 
every third and fourth stitch on the loop. An 
extra loop is made at the center of the point 
by making a chain of eight stitches, fasten into 
the last picot of the fourth loop and finish like 
the rest. 

— 

For Washing Paint, put a tablespoonful of 
spirits of ammonia in a quart of moderate} 
hot water, dip in a flannel cloth, and with 
this simply wipe off the woodwork; no scrub- 
bing will be necessary. 


To Thin, Angular People a course of cod liver 
oil will prove beautifying as well as beneficial. 
Cod liver oil is in the market in many forms 
in which the taste is disguised and its diges- 
tion aided.—[A. H. 
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A Home Sun Bath. 


EK. E. SAGE. 


One of the good things that some persons en- 
isasun parlor. An entire piazza is en- 
sed with Many private residences 
hotels throughout the country now have 

ir sun parlor as part of the 
tablishment. Invalids especially have begun 
» realize the benefit to be derived from sun 


glass. 


a necessary es- 
baths. 

| have made this a study for some time and 
know that there is virtue in sunshine for the 
sick. If plants live, thrive and bloom better 
in sunlight, why is it not good for humanity, 
and why do we appreciate it so little? We are 
too apt to give it all to our plants in winter 
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Fie % 





PARLOR. 


WINDOW FOR SUN 


when we need it almost much as they do. 
Having a large double window in my room I 
did not see why I could not have a sun parlor. 
As I had not the means to purchase a couch, 
or reclining chair, and the room was too small 
to accommodate one, my only resort was a 
folding shelf. 

\fter considerable meditation I was success- 
ful in devising a plan where by careful manip- 
ulation the braces may be under the 
shelf and the shelf lowered to hang under- 
neath the window, when not in use, taking up 
no room. The illustrations the shelf in 


as 


closed 


show 


two positions. Fig 1 presents it as raised 
for use. Fig 2 shows the under side of the 


shelf, and how the leg or brace is constructed. 
The width of the shelf may be regulated by 
the distance from the window sill to the floor, 
or by the board you have on hand and wish to 
use. Mine is 22 inches high. Fifteen inches 
from each end of the shelf is a cleat, on which 
T hinges are placed to fasten the shelf to the 
window. At the other end of the cleat are 
5inch strap hinges, one part is screwed firmly 


to the leg, while the other half of the hinge 
has only one screw putin, which acts as a 


pivot for the leg to turn about on. 

When the shelf is screwed to the window the 
leg which has already been screwed to place, is 
to be cut to a length that will rest on the base- 


board, to support the shelf. When it is to be 
lowered, draw the leg down from the base- 


board A, turn it on its pivot B and raise it upto 
the shelf at the point C. If greater strength 
is desired place another cleat and leg at the 
center of the shelf. 

Some persons may object to being ‘“‘shelved,”’ 
but I have not the least objection. By 
placing several large pillows or cushions on 
this shelf I find one can recline as comfortably 


ona board as on a couch, and can enjoy the 
sunshine through their own windows as well 
as through those of some sanitarium. If not 
Wanted for a sunbath, this shelf can be used 
for various purposes. Load it with plants and 
have a window-garden or use it as a conven- 


ient writing desk or cutting table for sewing 


Work and material. 


—=—— 
“Precious little fun 
says 


I’ve had with all the 


Money I’ve stolen,” the last defaulter. 
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An Opportunity.—Our beloved 
into many homes, and doubtless in many of 
these there is an invalid who watches and 
waits for its coming, and looks for the Table 
Talk first. So my dear friends, do not forget 
that in this way we may, at least, bring joy to 
some lonely heart by writing something bright 
and cheery for this column, for we know the 
burdens of this old world are many to say the 
least, and it is only doing the duty which God 
intended when we extend our hand in friend- 
ly greeting to our fellow men and women.— 
[Myrtle. 


paper goes 


What Right *—In hiring farm help what right 
have the women of the family to a voice in the 
matter of selection? And should wives, 
mothers and daughters be considered any more 
in regard to the men who board in the family 
than the ones who only work by the day 
boarding themselves? The opinion of Sister 
Jenkins and all the good, wise and otherw ise 
aunties, willbe welcome. Yet the gentlemen’s 
opinion is of course preferred.—[S. O. Green. 


Asked and Answered.—Someone 
recipe to cure hams. Here is a 


wishes a 


good one: 


Take 6 lbs coarse salt, 2 ibs brown sugar, 2 oz 
saltpeter, one ishbonaiin soda to t gallons of 
water. Dissolve the saltpeter in a little hot 
water, then mix with the other ingredients 
and let them come to a boil. Skim, and when 
cold pour over the hams. In six weeks they 


Mary. 
I thought 


will be ready to smoke.—[ Aunt 

What do I mean by an apple cake? 
it would be a conundrum, and it is one worth 
knowing Tassure you. Take a common bak- 
ing pan and slice it full of apples, then make 


a batter, § pintsour milk, 2 eggs, little salt and 
flour, make it thin eneugh to run all down 
through the apples. Bake 40 minutes. Take 
it outon a meat platter, whole if possible. 
Grate nutmeg over it, butter and then sugar very 
heavily with either white or brown: brown is 
my favorite kind. The cake should be from 


one to two inches in thickness.—[U. A. M. of 
Hopkinton. 

Seeing a recipe from Aunt Mollie for colds, 
coughs and croup I at once prepared the mix- 
ture, namely, lard, camphor, turpentine and 
ammonia. I used it and found it burned the 
skin. I used it a second night and in the 
morning I had a big water blister. 1 think it 
did me good but the question is, isn’t it a 
pretty severe remedy for a baby? It could not 
be used on a baby, Iam sure. It drove the 


cold away from my throat, but I had a terrible 
cold in my head and I imagine the cold was 
driven from throat to head. 1 want Aunt Molly 
to answer me soon as possible for fear my litfle 
ones will have a cold and I shall want to use 
it. If I have made it too strong please teil 
me.—[Subscriber. 

A Favorite Auntie.—Phil I. Buster still lives 
alone and happy. Meda and Buttercup are or 
were usually well not long since. I like to 
think I am one of the band who have been 
helping to make our paper a success. I 
have rejoiced with its success and spoken good 
words for it to many who are not subscribers. 
IT should like to hear especially from Nellie F. 
Johnson. It is a long time since I have heard 
from her. Please don’t forget me! Beulah too; 
I havenot heard from her for many months, 
but we wish them all a happy and prosperous 
year. So Bachelor of Cordaville is tired of 
single blessedness is he, and going to take a 
mate? Well, I say joy go with him and happi- 
ness follow in his footsteps. Did you know 
Aunt Mollie of Vermont had been afflicted in 
the loss of her little Clarence? We shall all 
sorrow and sympathize with her in her loss. 
[Aunt Mollie of Connecticut. 

All Come to the Banquet.—I rise to remark 
that Iam neither married nor dead, and the 
Judge’s appeal to the old Tablers strikes a 
kindred note in me. Come, comrades of °90, 
draw up your chairs! Never mind if it does 
look as if the new members have usurped your 
places. Come one, come all! The more the 
merrier. Ten chances to one it is an extension 


Table, with half a dozen more leaves in the 
attic. How many and who are going to the 
banquet on the 24th’? I, for one. That is, I 
think Tam. If I do not materialize upon that 
eventful day, you may lay the blame to the 
financial stringency, and to the uncertainty 
involved in those time-honored words, “pay- 


ment on publication.” Forlam no longer a 
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typewriter, with a salary of so many dollars 
per week. _I am treading the steep and thorny 
paths of literature. Successful? Well, it de- 
pends upon the way you look at it. Admiring 
friends suppose me to be gaining fame and for- 
tune. As regards the fame, I cannot give an 
unprejudiced report. As regards the fortune, 
Iean. I balanced my accounts this evening. 

Cash on hand” consisted of one lonely five 
cent piece. Never mind! I have a new dress, 
the sleeves of a size to call forth still another 
protest from those long suffering bachelors, 
and acoat and hat quite in style. My gloves 
are darned, but that does not show unless J 
shake hands. Should the expected check be 
forthcoming, [ will be present at the banquet 
in the flesh; otherwise I will hover over the 
festive board in spirit, and thus save car fare. 
[Typewriter Girl. 


Cordaville, will you continue your 
story and tell us what was the question you 
asked that time when you were sitting in the 
moonshine ?—{Sleepy Hollow. 


Which ?—Nina B, 


when 


which do you consider the 





real hereditary sin of human nature—pride, 
luxury, ambition, egotism or indolence? I 
ama “shut-in” at present and I think I can 


realize in a measure what it must be to be an 
invalid and miss so many of the good things 
of life.—[ Nellie B. 





Too Expensive.—There are many kinds of 
comfort and health waists advertised, that 
look comfortable, but their high price keeps 
them from the reach of many who would 
doubtless wear them could they afford the ex- 
pense.—{ Economy. 
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The Runaways. 
MARY V. PIERCE. 


THERE now, I knew she 
wouldn’t let us!’”’ A stur- 
dy little boy said the words, 
and on his round, merry- 
eyed face there was an 
angry flush. 
“| “Oh-h-h,” Millie cried, 
Jgetting up from her knees 
in the tall grass, with her 
hands full of buttercups and clover. “And we 
wanted to go so much. Oh, dear, dear, Teddy, 
I most know I’ll have to cry.”’ 

“Well, cry if you want to; but I know what 
I’m going to do. I’m going over to Uncle 
John’s ; and you might go too if you wasn’t such 
a big baby.” 

Millie dropped her pink apron and smiled 
through her tears. “Oh, Teddy, can we go?” 
“We can if we’re a mind to.” 

‘‘Did mamma say so?” 

“Course she didn’t. But you remember, 
don’t you, how Uncle John said we must come 
over—and you know what a nice time he said 
we'd have ?” 

Millie nodded her head, with her eyes fixed 
on Teddie’s face. 

“Well, don’t you know we’ve lived here 
most three weeks and hain’t been yet? Bym- 
by it’s going to be time to go back to Boston, 
and like enough we shan’t get there at all if 
we don’t go now. It’ll be the jolliest fun!” 

“But, Teddie, I’m ’fraid we won’t get back 
fore dark.” 

“Course we shan’t get back ’fore dark, you 
We don’t want to; ’twould spoil all 








goosie! 
the fun.”’ 

“What do you s’pose mamma’ll say if we’re 
gone all night long? Won’tshe be afraid we’re 
lost?” 

“T guess she’ll wish she’d let us gone when 
we asked her. Course we hain’t to blame for 
run for going over to Uncle John’s; we 
can’t stay cooped up here all summer. Any- 
how, I’m going, and if you want to go too, stop 
bitin’ your fingers and come along.” 

“But, Teddie, don’t you kinder hate to go 
’thout asking mamma?” 

“Course, everybody does; but if we ask her 
you know just what she'll say. I tell you [m 
going this minit, and if you don’t want to 

0 

“Oh, I'd loveto go, only—but——”’ 

“You can be a baby and stay at home just as 
well as not. Course you don’t care anything 
‘bout seeing cows, "nd bossies, ’nd lambs, ’nd 
ducks, ’nd little chicks, ’nd 

“T most know I’ll have to go, Teddie; but 
don’t you s’pose it’s dreadful fur?” 

“Poh! course not. It’s just five miles— ’nd 
you’re just five years old, ain’t you? You ain’t 
very old, are you?” 

“N-n-o,” returned Millie doubtfully; “only I 
should think it would be pretty fur to walk.” 

“Well, ‘tain’t. Papa said he’d walked 
more’n ten miles yest’day, huntin’ after bot’ny 
and he thought ‘twas fun. And we shall know 
just when we get there, ’cause it’s a little red 
house, with some great big trees in front of it, 
‘nd seats, ’nd swings, ’nd lots ’nd lots of posies, 
‘nd cherries, ’nd— I hain’t going to wait an- 
other minit for anybody! If you’re going, you 
stop fussin’ and come along.” 

Millie tied her bonnet strings in a hard knot, 
and put her fat little hand into Teddie’s. 

It was a July afternoon, hot and dusty. The 
flowers along the roadside drooped their heads 
and not a breath of air stirred in the tree tops; 
grasshoppers chirped in the grass and went 
like an army of small ushers before the steps 
of the runaways. 

Millie’s rosy cheeks grew rosier, and her 
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short legs ached so hard she thought she 
should have to ery. Teddie’s legs were short 
too, so they ached almost as hardas Millie’s, 
and his round face grew long, and his merry 
eyes sober as he reached hill after hill and no 
small red house, with the great trees in front 
of it, met his sight. 

Uncle Phinney rested on his hoe-handle in 
the shade of an apple tree, and watched the 
runaways trudging along the dusty high- 
way. He saw the anxiety in the eyes of one 
and the tears on the cheeks of the other. 

‘*There’s trouble some’rs,’’ said Uncle Phin- 
ney—all the neighborhood called him Uncle 
Phinney. ‘Guess I'll see what ’tis: Haloo, 
there, little folks; how fur might you be trav- 
elin’?”’ 

Uncle Phinney had a kind, honest face, and 
a genial way that soon won the whole story. 

“H’m! So you’d started for John Suthard’s, 
had ye? Well, now, little chicks, if I’s you 
I'd do as mother tells ye, next time. She’s 
pretty apt to know what's best’ for ye. You 
see, now, you’re a good deal further from yer 
Uncle John’s ’n’ you was when ye started, and 
all because ye didn’t mind yer mother. You- 
*ve got onto the wrong track, and you’ve got to 
go a’most back home to get onto the right one. 
I should a’most thought you’d hated to gone 
over there afoot and alone; it’s a pretty lone- 
some road, and a mile and half on it is solid 
woods. And in them woods there’s hawks, 
and owls, and foxes, and some folks says 
there’s b’ars, though I hain’t ever seen any. 
But fer all *t I know thev may be there. 

“There now, little sis, don't ye go to cryin’, 
fer I’m goin’ to take ye right over to my house 
where you'll be safe and snug as need be. I 
guess you’ll have to hang up there for the 
night, for it’s gettin’ pretty nigh sundown— 
and it’ll be toler’ble dark in them woods after 
sundown.”’ 

Aunt Phinney looked very much like Uncle 
Phinney. She had the same kind face, andthe 
same genial ways only her eyes were not quite 
so Sharp. After she had placed before each of 
the runaways a brimming bowl of milk and a 
plate of biscuits, Uncle Phinney called her 
aside and said, in tones not meant for children’s 
ears: 

“Now, you see, B’linda, them little chicks 
have run away, and they b’long to them new 


folks what are stayin’ over on the Pleasant 
Vale farm. Now their paand ma are goin’ to 
get scared nigh about to death thinkin’ them 
little younkers are lost; so I’m goin’ to hitch 
up old Doll and jest slip over and set their 
minds at rest. If I start now I can get back 
by dark. But if I was you, B’linda, I wouldn’t 
let on anything ‘bout my goin’ to them 
child’n.’’ 

“But, father, if I was going over there I’d 
take them along too, I’m sure I would; of 
course you know you ought to.” 

“Now I hain’t agoin’ to, B’linda. If I can 
have my way, they are goin’ back afoot, the 
same as they come; if they have to do that they 
won’t think it’s sech fun to run away next 
time. Them child’n need a lesson; fer if they 
don’t quit runnin’ away out here in this wilder- 
ness, they’re goin’ to come up missin’, one 0’ 
these days. No, I hain’t goin’ to carry them 
home. I’m goin’ over and have a talk along ’o 
their folks, and if they don’t agree with my no- 
tions, why then their pa can come and get them 
that’s all; I shall know I’ve done my part. And 
I say, B’linda, ifI was you I wouldn’t go to 
coddlin’ them up with cakes, and sech like.”’ 

Aunt Phinney put two tired, homesick little 
bodies to bed that night, and left with each a 
good motherly kiss. 

In the morning Uncle Phinney was up before 
thesun. With the sound of life Teddie sprang 
out of bed with a bounce. 

“Hooray, Millie; it’s time to get up if you’re 
going home along with me.” 

Millie rubbed open her blue eyes. ‘Oh, Ted- 
die, don’t you wish we’d never runned away ?” 

“Course.” 

“We don’t want to go over to Uncle John’s 
any more, do we?’’ 

Teddie shook his head. 

“Wouldn’t we been scart to go through them 
woods ?”’ 

“Course I hain’t scart of woods-—-only—but— 
well, I guess, like enough we’d better mind 
mamma, next time.”’ 

“What do you guess she’s going to say when 
we get back?” 

“She’ll say we are two naughty runaways, 
what ought to be tied with a clo’es line.” 

“Don’t you guess we be ?”’ 

“Course. Say, Millie, I don’t want a mite of 


[To Page 79.] 
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[From page 78.} 
breakfast, do you ?”’ 
“No, I don’t; not the leastest bit.” 
“Well, then, s’pose you just hiper, ’nd we'll 


start off in no time. I guess papa and mamma 
‘ll be glad to have us come home early.” 

But no, Uncle Phinney put his great foot 
down square and solid, and when he did that, 
e\en Millie’s tears were of no avail. So the 
sin came up, and the cows were milked and 

e pigs fed, and breakfast well over with be- 
fore Uncle Phinney patted the small heads 
and said, “There, little chicks, you’ve done 
pretty well, and I hain’t goin’ to keep ye any 
longer. I eale’late you’re goin’ to do jest what 
yer mother tells ye, next time, for you depend 
ou it, she knows what’s best for ye.” 

\unt Phinney slipped some seed cakes into 
their pockets and again gave each a motherly 
kiss. 
\ shower in the night had cooled the air and 
laid the dust, the flowers smiled along the 
roadside and the breeze was fresh and sweet. 
Teddie took Millie’s hand in his, and the feet 
which had lagged the night before now skip- 
ped along fleet and eager, and in due time 
brought the runaways within sight of home. 

“There,” said Teddy, ‘there they be! Don’t 
you see them? Mamma is standing in the 
door—I guess she’s looking for us; and there’s 
papa—say, Millie! can’t you run just a little 
mite faster?” 

“Oh, Teddy, we won’t ever, ever, run away 
again, will we?”’ 

“ Course we won't,’ said Teddy. 

rr 


Letters From the Children. 


Queer Names for Cats.—I have three cats and a 
sweet little puppy. The cats are named George, Ching 
and Satan. The puppy is so cute and we play with him 
like he wasa baby. live on a farm and my papa has five 
horses and five colts and two are little mule colts. One of 
my brothers goes to college and the other one is a farmer 
aud takes your paper.—{Florence Southall. 

Learning to Keep House.—I can set the table, 
sweep, make beds, sew, bake cakes and pies. When I go 
te school I have to walk a mile and a quarter, but I do not 

o school this term because I was sick in July and Au- 
gust.—{Ella S. Chipman. 


Gracie Likes Operas.—I have a pony and I ride 


horseback. I goto school. I have four brothers and two 
sisters. Thave apiano and play some. I like operas. I 
enjoy the storiesin our paper very much.—{Grace T. 
Burdick, Glyndon, Minn. 





Getting Burned Out.—We have 12 cows, five calves, 
igs, four horses, four cats, one dog and I guess about 


] hickens, but I can’t tell exactly, they won’t stand 
still long enough to count. Our house burned down in 
July and we had to sleep in the barn all summer, but now 
v ave a new house again.—[{Clarence Kohl, Johnson 
Creek, Wis. 


I Can Cook, Sweep, wash, scrub floors and iron. I 
stimes make the pies for mamma. I would like to 
e any of the girls who would like to write to me. I 
| answer all the letters I get.—{Florence Mae Fernald, 
Hil], N H. 


4 Tiny Whistler.—My brother four years of age 
whistle and sing “After the ball” just splendidly. I 


ive a pet dog named Shep who is afraid of thunder just 
wfully. We have a large soft shell turtle which we 
er} sed for a curiosity.—[{Clara Catherine Hild, 
Sands, L 


Isn’t this a Nice Letter?—I am a little boy seven 
years old. I don’t go to school yet.. My mamma teaches 


meathome. [readin the second reader. My sister is 
older than Iam, she reads stories tome. Ilike to hear 
the stories. by.—{Frank J. 


bet ot 





al 








A Capable Young Farmer.—I am a boy 12 years old. 
I co to school and study history, arithmetic, geography, 
grammar and spelling. On the roll there are 26 scholars 
of which ll are boys and 15 girls. Our teacher’s hame is 
Ance Colwell. I have two sisters and no brothers, We 
have eight head of horses and 14 milk cows. When I get 
home from school I get enough wood in the house to last 
till the next night, and then I feed the calves (of which we 
have six), and then I milk until we are through. I have 
nilked as many as eight ina single evening.—{ Frank G. 
Gray, Republic, O. 





An Earnest Little Student.—My brother and I 
go to the state normal university model school. We 
are in the second intermediate and have a different 
teacher every hour. Sometimes our teacher takes us 
to different places of interest such as the Blooming- 
ton canning factory, the county court-house and Mil- 
ler’s park. We always enjoy those visits and we learn 
something that helps us in our studies. Our tuition is 
#3.00 this term, which is only half price because we start 
in the primary room. We intend to continue going to the 
sane school as long as we can.—{(W. Edwards Lindblad, 
Bloomington, Ill. 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 
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Premiums for New Subscribers. 


Useful and Valuable Articles for Those Sending Us Subscribers to This Journal at 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 


If You Appreciate Our Journal and Would Like to See Its Influence Extended, the Most Substantial 
Method of Showing it Will Be to Ask One or More of Your Friends or Neighbors to 


Subscribe. 


We Want New Subscribers, and as an Inducement to 


Secure Them We Offer the Following Articles. 


FOR ONLY ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 


To this journal at #1.00 we willsend any one of the following articles postpaid. Send us one new subscriber at 


least and as many More as you cal. 
cure one or more new subscribers. 


Wood’s Natural History 

Contains 800 Pages and 500 Illustrations. Isa 
veritable treasure house of valuable information, in- 
terestingly told and replete with hundreds of accurate 
and artistic illustrations. 

This Mammoth Cyclopedia of the animal world 
consists of over eight hundred pages and is substantially 
bound in stiff paper covers. It contains 800 pages of clear 
print on good paper, with 500 excellent illustrations, and 
until this new edition was printed never sold for less 
than $5. 

Price including a year’s subscription $1.25. 





The People’s Atlas of the World. 


Centains over 200 Magnificent Illustrations 
and Maps. Gives the population by the latest census 
and a general description of the world; races ofpeople and 
their religions; also the most complete list of nations ever 
published, population and form of governmert, ete. As 
an atlas and general reference book, itis broad and com- 
prehensive, valuable alike to the merchant, the farmer, 
the professional man, in fact, everybody. 

Price including a year’s subscription $1.25. 








Blakelee’s Industrial Cyclopedia. 
Contains 720 Pages and over 200 Illustra- 
tions. 

This book explains clearly the easiest, most practical 
and best way of doing every -kind of work, mechanical 
and otherwise, that can be of use in or about a city or 

village home, oron a large or small farm. 

Contains 720 pages, fully illustrated with over 200 
engravings. 

Price including a year’s subscription $1.25. 


- Three Good Farm Books. 


Each of the following books contains 128 pages, is fully 
illustrated, and is worth many dollars to any one interest- 
ed in the subjects of which it treats. 

“The Practical Poultry-Grower is the most com-<- 
plete, most practical book of the kind ever published. 
“The Practical Fruit-Grower,” isa book which con- 
tains the results of years of successful fruit-growing and 
experiments. “Money Crops: How to Grow and 
How to Sell Them,” gives detailed directions for 
planting and marketing nearly 100 crops and how to get all 
the money possible out of them. 

Price of three books including a year’s subscription 
only $1.25. 











Popular Melodies. 
145 Vocal and Instrumental Selections. 


Popular Melodies is a book of 265 pages, containing 145 
Musical Gems, Songs, Ballads, Glees; all new and novel; 
half vocal and half instrumental arranged for Piano and 
Organ. 

The music included in this book is all full sized music 
9x12 with all the parts, and would cost if purchased at 
retail at least ®25.00. 

Price including a year’s subscription only $1.25. 


Our journal is so well 








knowu and so attractive that any one can easily pro- 


Ropp’s Commercial Calculator. 

This is unquestionably the most useful, practical and 
comprehensive work on the “Art of Rapid Calculation,” 
ever published in any language. 

All its and principles, 
Mensuration, are clearly 
practically applied. 

Price including a year’s subscription $1.30. 


from Numeration to 
stated, fully explained, and 


rules 





100 Superb Photographs. 

This work is a royal oblong portfolio, 1044 inches wide 
by 14 inches long, containing over 100 magnificent photo- 
graphic views, in all parts of the world and descriptions 
ofeach. They are printed on the very best quaiity of 
fine enamel paper, and in softness and detail have never 
been excelled. Some of the original photographs were 
valued as high as $50.00. People who for lack of time or 
means cannot travel about the world, will treasure this 
work as a precious gem. 

Price including a year’s subscription only ®1.25. 


Self-Lighting Pocket Lamp. 

This isa perfect instantaneous Self-Lighting Lamp of 
convenient size for the vest pocket and for home uses. It 
is made of brass, highly finished, nickel! plated and war- 
ranted to work; besides 100 lights in lamp 500 extra lights 
are included. 

Price including a year’s subscription $1.30. 


Tool Holder and 20 Tools. 


This is one of the most useful articles made. The 
handle, which is hollow, holds the toois, when not in use. 
The tools are of the Best Cast Steel and are such as are 
needed every day and will save tbeir cost every week. 

Price including a year’s subscription $1.30. 














Extra Hollow Ground Razor. 

This razor is made of the very best steel, and in cutting 
quality is equal to any razor made. They have a black 
rubber handle, and are put up in gold-embossed cases. 

Price including a year’s subscription $1.50. 


Reading Glass. 

This glass will be of inestimable value to persons with 
weak eyes. It has large magnifying powers and by its use 
the finest print can be read. It has a solid metal frame 
and handle, both handsomely nickel plated, and is about 
two inches in diameter. 

Price including a year’s subscription $1.30. 


Pocket Magnifier. 
As ameans of cultivating habits of close observation 
and attention there is nothing equal to this Magnifier. 
The powers of this Microscope range from 3 to 10 diame- 
ters, or from 9 to 100 times the surface. 
Price including a year’s subscription $1.30. 


Extra Two-Bladed Jackknife. 


It is the best knife for hard service and rough work that 
was ever made, blades are extra thick, oil-tempered, and 
every one tested by file before polishing. 

Price including a year’s subscription $1.50. 
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on our subscription list at present. 


Present subscribers taking advantage of any ofthese offers 


will have their time 


extended one year from expiration of subscription. If you desire sample copies to aid you in getting subcribers, let us 


know and we will send as many as you can use to advantage. 


Address orders tozither of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 23 Eberly Blik., Columbus, Ohio, 
78 Columbus Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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OUR HEALTH ADUWISER. 





Biochemic Remedies Explained, 


Much inquiry has been made for explanation 
of the remedies, natrum mur, kali phos and 
others that have been mentioned in this de- 
partment. They are a part of the German bio- 
chemic, or cell-salt system of cure which con- 
sists in the use of the salts that exist naturally 
in the blood in a state of health, as remedies 
and nothing else. They are 12 in number and 
ure simply rubbed up with sugar of milk for 
convenience of administration. They are 
blood and tissue foods—not drugs. Each has 
uspecific action in the system, and disease con- 
sists inthe deficiency of one or more of these 
salts, while cure is effected by simply supply- 
ing the deficiency. It is the only scientific, 
consistent and safe system of medicine in ex- 
istenece. As its discoverer was an eminent 
homeopathic physician, it is used to some ex- 
tent by others of that school and the remedies 
can be obtained at their pharmacies. Their 
charge is from one to three cents per dose. As 
many of our readers are distant from such 
pharmacies, they will be supplied on orders 
addressed with cash to Our Doctor, 27 Worth- 
ington street, Springfield, Mass, at one cent a 
dose for less than 100 doses of any one kind, or 
T5e per 100 doses or over. One tablet is a dose. 
No order for less than 50c will be taken. 


- 


Blood Cleansing.—Mrs L. J. asks for the best 
blood cleanser. Thereis but one best way, al- 
though there are many generally considered good. 
This way is to feed it so that it shall not be lack- 
ing in any chemical salt that is normal to it andit 
willdo its own cleansing better than anything 
else can. By salts normal to it, We mean just 
this, reduce the blood of an animalto aShes and 
those ashes will consist of 12 chemical salts in 
certain proportions if the animal was in a state of 
health when killed, but in other proportions if 
diseased wien killed. The symptoms of what- 
ever disease he had are the indications of what 
yarticular salt was lacking. Soitis with human 
beings; diseases are not entities existing in the 
blood, but symptoms of food-salt deticiencies. 
Hence, if your bloodis impure let the symptoms 
of your disease guide tothe selection of the ap- 
propriate biochemical salt, take it and your blood 
will be purified. 

A Digestant to Take with Oatmeal.—Prof At- 
water, the great American authority upon foods, 
says that oatmeal is one of the best of foods, con- 
taining all the food-elements in good proportion. 
So the hardy Seotch think, but somehow Ameri- 
cans find it so starchy that with their poor intes- 
tinal digestion, it sours, gives headache, and is 
unsatistactory. When it can be eaten it is one of 
the most fattening and strength-sustaining foods 
we have, and is especially good as the first main 
dependence of babes after leaving the breast, 
and is unmatched to keep up the nervous strength 
of school children, brain workers and overtaxed 
housekeepers. Besides it is one of the most econ- 
omical of diets. We are especially glad therefore 
to announce that our chemist has prepared a non- 
alcoholic extract of malt which we will send for 
60e and which if used with the oatmeal, insures 

erfect digestion and all the benefits of the 
Hood. 


Molasses and Rheumatism.—If C will re-read 
the first article to which he refers, with care, he 
will find that all points are included and his first 
two questions are thus answered. A large pro- 
portion of any flour, except specially prepared 
gluten, is hurtful. A small amount of entire 
wheat, or graham is allowed. Milk and butter- 
milk are all right, provided the rheumatic tend- 
ency does not arise from excess of lactic acid, gen- 
erally indicated by a heavily-coated tongue, in 
which case milk should not be used in any form. 
Beans and peas if well digested are good. Oat- 
meal, if used at all, must be sparingly because of 
the starch which it contains. One cup of weak 
tea or coffee without sugar, slowly sipped at the 
end of a meal is not objectionable. 


Brief Prescriptions.—J.D.S. should read issue 
of Sept 8 for freckles. There is no way of killing 
hair without injuring the skin.——E. C. B. asks if 
there is any preparation to apply to the outside 
to reduce the size of tonsils. Sometimes tincture 
of iodine painted on the outside will do it, but be 
careful notto doit so often asto cause much 
soreness. It discolors unless the colorless can be 


obtained.——Xpect writes so few and such indef- 
inite symptoms that no knowledge of the case 
ean be gathered.——F.: The sodium sulphate of 


the drug stores is of little use because it has not 
been triturated enongh to be freely absorbed. The 
Biochemie salt No 1lis what I reterred to as cur- 
ative of malaria. A child six years old should 
have one to six doses a day according to violence 
of symptoms, until the disease disappears. 
Varicose Veins.—Varicose veins are caused by a 
relaxation of the the cireular fiber which 
The cause 


consti- 


tutes the strength of the blood vessels. 
of the relaxation is a deficiency of the blood-salt 


TWO 


eal fluor, the special function of which is to pre- 
serve the toneof all elastic fibers. Why that 
should be deficient in any particular case it may 
be impossible to tell, but when varicose veins, 
pile tumors or prolapses occur, it is certain that 
the blood needs to be fed cal fluor in such a state 
of molecular attenuation that the absorbents will 
take it up and earry it to the seat of disturbance; 
one tiublet 3 to 6 times a day. 





Injury to Nerve of Thumb.—A. G. F. hurt his 


hand at base of thumb with a fence wire barb. 
The thumb soon lost all feeling as to outside 


things, but has a sensation of heat sufficient to be 
paintul inside. It is sensitive to cold and seems 
to be wasting away. The nerve was probably in- 
jured or else the supply of arterial blood partially 
eut off. In either case, pour water from the noz- 
zle of a teakettle, hot and cold alternately, al- 
ways ending with the cold, twice a day. If it is 
habitually cold, keep it protected and make the 
hot pour three or four times as long as the cold 
and let the last each time be merely a dash of 
cold; the whole operation each time about five 
to seven minutes. Build up the general health. 


OUR WETERINARY ADVISER. 


One Teat.—J. W. 8S. wants to 
know why a cow gives as much milk from one 
teat as from the other three. The glands which 
are connected with the three teats are inactive 
and are not secreting as much as they ought to. 
Stimulate the inactive parts by rubbing on a 
little soap liniment once a day. 





Much Milk in 





Effusion in Chest.—In killing a pig recently D. 
G. N. found the cavity of the,chest filed witha 
tenacious white substance free from any blood or 
diseased appearance, but adherent to the ribs and 
lungs. This was cause by an irritation of the 
pleura causing an outpouring of lymph which in 
some cases becomes organized and adheres to the 
ribs and lungs and, as long as the animal 
moves about slowly does not seem to interfere 
with its general health. 





Blind Staggers.—W. A. C. had pig four months’ 
old, which had staggers and after taking sulphur 
and molasses worms began to crawl out of its 
nose. Fifteen came out of the nose and a number 
passed the bowels. The worms were the cause of 
the head trouble, and the deranged condition of 
the brain caused the death of the animal. Santo- 
nine, 3 to 4 grs, should be given in a tablespoonful 
of milk twice a day for two days. Then givea 
dose of castor oil, lto30z. From 1 to 2 teaspoon- 
fuls of turpentine in a tablespoonful of sweet oil 
twice a day for a few days is also beneficial. 

Pure Milk.—A lover of pure milk wants to 
know if it is possible for cows to give pure milk 
and be allowed to eat straw saturated with dung 
from the horse stable. We are not aware of 
any investigations having been made on milk 
from cows which are allowed to eat straw from 
the horse stable, but it is customary to allow 
cows to eat it and seemingly with no bad results. 
It is not injurious to the health of the cow to eat 
such stuff and I do not think it possible that any 
impurities from such a source could get into the 
milk. 





Sick Hog.—C. W. Z.’s sow after being sick for a 
week had a number of purple spots appear on its 
belly; also a large crack between the hoot andthe 
ball of the foot, swollen and very painful. Give 
the pig 2 0z of castor oil and follow by giving a 
teaspoonful of the syrup of iodide of iron three 
times a day ina tablespoonful of glycerine. Bathe 
the foot with warm water and then apply a little 
of the following lotion to it twice a day: Acetate 
of lead 14 02, sulphate of zine %0z, carbolie acid 
1g 0Z, Water1 qt. Shake well before using. 





Thrush in Colt.—N. C.F. has a four-year-old 
colt affected with thrush. Clean the parts 
well and remove all ragged pieces of horn. If 
the animal is lame, poultice the feet with hot 
bran fora few days. Dry the parts and press a 
little dry calomel to the bottom of the cracks. 
Stuff a piece of soft muslin on top to keep the 
calomelin. Remove this and clean it out and 
put more calomel in as before and continue until 
the part is healthy. Keep the animal’s feet dry 
andif the legs swell, mix and divide into 12 doses 
sulphate of iron 2 oz and nitrate of potassium 2 
oz. Give one at night in a bran mash. 





tones in Uterus of Sow.—A. K. found the 
skeleton*of a foetus in the uterus of asow. The 
sow was fat and in good health. There are ocea- 
sional cases of this kind. When the foetus dies the 
soft parts become absorbed and the bones re- 
main Without affecting the health, but usually if 
it is not cast off the animal dies of blood poisoning. 

Sealy Leg of Chickens.—Mrs E. W., Bunker 
Hill, lllinois, writes that the legs of her fowls from 
the hock down are covered with white scabs or 
scales. They become twice their natural size. 
This is sealy leg, a contagious fowl disease. It is 
caused by @ parasite which burrows under the 
scales of the legs, producing considerable suffer- 
ing. Put two tablespoontuls of lard and a pint of 
kerosene into asmall panand set it into a larger 
pan of hot water to melt the lard. Stir well and 
then apply it to the legs of the fowls with a swab 
of rags fastened to the end of a small stick. Re- 
peat once a week until cured. Wash off the perch- 
es with hot soap suds and when dry swab them 
with kerosene. Keep the poultry house and 





USEFUL DEPARTMENTS 





with 
scaly leg, unless you bring fowls affected with it 
into your flock. 


perches clean and you will not be troubled 


Difficult Breathing.—M. N. G. has a colt which 
had distemper last fall and is occasionally trou- 
bled by difficult breathing, which comes on in 
paroxysms, between times it seems allright. The 
nerves supplying the windpipe and bronchial 
tubes are in a deranged condition from the dis- 
temper, and anything which irritates them will 
bring on a paroxysm of difficult breathing. Give 
4 oz of Fowler’s solution of arsenic in bran mash 
and continue it five or six weeks. Keep the ani- 
mal in a warm place. 











DON’T STOP TOBACCO. 


How to Cure Yourself While 
Using It. 


The tobacco habit grows on a man until his 
nervous system is seriously affected, impairing 
health, comfort and happiness. To quit suddenly 
is too severe a shock to the system, as tobacco, to 
an inveterate user becomes a stimulant that his 
system continually craves. Baco-Curo is a sci- 
entific cure for the tobacco habit in all its 
forms, carefully compounded after the formula 
of an eminent Berlin physician who has used it in 
his private practice since 1872 without a failure, 
purely vegetable and guaranteed perfectly harm- 
less. You can use all the tobacco you want while 
taking Baco-Curo, it will notify you when to stop. 
We give a written guarantee to permanently cure 
any case’ with three boxes, or refund the money 
with 10 per cent. interest. Baco-Curo is not a 
substitute, but a scientific cure, that cures with- 
out the aid of will power and with no inconven- 
ience. It leaves the system as pure and free from 
nicotine as the day you took your first chew or 
smoke. Sold by all druggists, with our ironclad 
guarantee, at $1.00 per box, three boxes [(thirty 
days treatment) $2.50, or sent direct upon receipt 
of price. SEND SIX TWO-CENT STAMPS FOR 
SAMPLE BOX. BOOKLET AND PROOFS FREE. 
Eureka Chemical & Manufacturing Company, 
Manufacturing Chemists, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; 


SELF-PRESERVATION 


Is ascientific medical treatise on Exhausted Vitality, Ner- 
vous and Physical Debility, Atrophy, or Wasting of the 
Organs, Varicocele and all Diseases and Weakness of Man, 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE: OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATION, 
Is the prize essay for which the National Medical Associa- 
tion awarded the gold and jewelled medal. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
SELF-PRESER VATION, 
Contains 370 pages, 12mo; 125 invaluable prescriptions for 
acute and chronic diseases. Full gilt, embossed binding 





Price only $1.00. Send now. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE: OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATION, 


Is beyond all comparison the most extraordinary work on 
papecology and Pathology of Nervous Diseases ever pub- 
lished. 1ere is nothing whatever that the married or 
single can either require or wish to know but what is fully 


explained. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE: OR, 
SELF-PRESEK VATION 
Is a treatise more valuable than gold. Read it now, every 
WEAK and NERVOUS man, and learn to be STRONG, 
VIGOROUS and MANLY.—Medical Review. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE: OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATION. 
Is from the pen of the distinguished author, W. H. Parker, 
M. D., a noble benefactor, who reaches the very root and 
vitals of disease, and is enabled to apply sure remedies.— 
Dr. Camover, U.S. Army. 
OR, 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE3: 
SELF-PRESERVATION 
Is sent by mail, securely sealed, postage paid, on receipt of 
vnly $1.00. Prospectus. with high testimonials and indorse- 


ments of the press, FREE. 
Wm. H. Parker, M. D., the author, and chief consulting 


physician of the 
PEABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
No. 4 Bullfinch St., Boston, Mass. 


May be consulted in person or by letter. 


CONSUMPTION 


To THz Eprror—Please inform your read- 
ers that I have a positive remedy for the 
above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been per- 
manently cured. I shall be glad to send 
two bottles of my remedy free to any of your 
readers who have consumption if they will 
send me their express and post office address, 
T.A.Slocum, M.C., 183 Pearl St., New York. 

















